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well as the increaſe of Population. 
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the iron bolt that goes W 
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N a Piece, | 
ae pk che direQor, of the plough, = 4 
T as,occafion may offer to alter it. 

rther deſcription; ſee. Winter Riches, . 
ed dana e bY ff EP 


It may be very, juſtly ſaid, that this 
is the li 5 2 Araught, and cheapeſt — 
neral uſe, of an nom made, T'wo.: horſes, or 
done Joke - of ſtrong oxen, well trained to quick - 
motion, are, Aer plough, at an average, 
one acre per day, in common land, and 
nine inch furrows, working eight hours in the 
day j being, at the rate (per day) er 
journey, or one mile, one quarter, and 

per hour, and one man only to drive and 

the plough. 
The improvements made to the ſ lough, 
are, firſt, P 
breaſt, which carries its line nearly the length of 

a light earth. board, Sins an Wy reſiſtance 


3 
againſt the quieſcent Ep 4 the movin 
body is thereby much eaſier moved along, an 
the furrow more eaſily ſubverted. | Thirdly, a 
vertical wheel in the e of the 
takes off the friction from the bottom of 
plough; and a ſharp pairing iron, placed 3 


ro] the wheel behind, diſlodges any earth that 
may adhere to the wheel, every time it turns . 
round. Fourthly, a circular ſteel conlter, weld- 


ed on to the land ſide of the ſhare, being in 


height nearly the common depth of the furrow, . 


ſuppoſe ten inches. n 

The advantage a (cho coulter has over a 

common coulter, is very clear, (as is alfo the 

other improved parts as no ſtubble,” &c. can 
gather in heaps under the beam of the plo 

Ahich often retards the draught, almoſt eq 

the power of one horſe, and ten the ſame er 


in cutting the earth, for an ealy ſubverſion of . 


the furrow, as the common coulter. | 

For this improvement to the plough, tlic 9 
ciety of Arts and. Commerce at London, 
ſented the Author with CET ARON a to en 
of their . 88 
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Kiigdinit's babe, dans 
wollich wafts her fpreadifig ſaila 16 
every part of the globe; diſplaying" Bug- 
uud "glory" and ae is that” n 


ee e ee — | 


himfelf contributes, tho' domeſtick, yet 
as truly great and beneficial to ſociety: 
Shall be, beeaufe his olouted fhoes ad 


of the foil; be leſs admired? nd confider 
the good Huſbandman, as an honourable 


man, ad the baſib and eo equal ſuppanrtef of 


thay the enitvator of land would by emu- 


nation aſſume the title due to the induſtri- 
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6 
ous tiller of land, and become, not in 
word only, but in deed, what the noble 
| Romans ſtiled ſuch, namely, a | good. Huf 
bandman. If the very title carries reſpect, 
much more muſt his judicious work, when 
really aſſiſting our common · Mother in ſei- 
- entific labour. With ſuch, methinks hills 
and valleys rejoice; and for him the clouds 
drop fatneſs: She, who is inexhauſtable 
. in bounty, and Princely in profuſion, diſ- 
playing Trophies of greatneſo wherever | 
man may caſt his eye | * Is this new no, 
ſhe did ſo of old; ſhe does it to all; to all 
that treat her kindly; to the ſmall Farm 
good Huſbandman, equally as with the 
F ng . 
e 2 n 06 , 1. 
Permit the Aer eie beer 
rn to a poor induſtrious Huſ- 
bandman in the Roman ſtate, one C. Furi- 
ee „ A en gd vx 1 flave; 


5 * Earth will never BER its * if its maſter 
ns not deceive 5 
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Gaby but by good behaviour was enfran- 
ehiſed; and having purchaſed a little ſpot 
of ground, out of which he made much 
more than his neighbours, who had large 
poſſeſſions, they began to be jealous of him. 
into his own ground that increaſe of fruits, 
which would otherwiſe have grown in 
theirs. Upon complaint and information 
given, he was preſented, and indicted, by 
Spurius Albinus an Edile Curule, for the 
time being; and a day was fixed for his 


perſonal appearance to anſwer the matter. 8 


He therefore, fearing the worſt, at what 
time the Tribes * were ready to give their 
voices, either to acquit or condemn him, 
brought into the common Court his plough 
wa 'other axon OE to Huſ- 


. \ Theſe were fa ae for i in 8 of Huſ- 
bandry the ancient cuſtom of the Romans, was, to 
commence actions, and r pleas, beſore a "Ro 
of HQuihendmen, - 
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ter, and as Pliny' fays, # luſty ſtrong laſs 
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and big af bone; na, and as Pjſo tells the 
tale, well fed, and well clad. He ſhewed 


them all his plough+irons of the beſt malt 


ing, and kept in guad order, heavy coul 
plough-ſhares, and with all his draught 
Qxen full and fair. When his gourſt came 
ta plead his on cauſe hefort the people, 
he began thus: My Maſtara, you that 
are the citizens of Rome, behold, theſe 


are the charms, and ſarceries, and all the 


inchantments that I uſe (pointing to his 
daughter, his oxen and furniture) I might 


beſides theſe alledge my own travail and 


toil that I undergo, the early riſing, and 


careful watching that I aſuredly abide, and 


the painful ſweats which I daily endure; | 


but I am not able to preſent theſe to your 


view, nor to bring them hither with me . 
into this Ke | 
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The people na ſoonner heard. this ples 
of his, than they nognlnenlly, decker bm 
not guilty. By which means, adds Ply, 
verily. every man may ſoon ſee, that ggod | 
Huſbandry  goeth not by much cxpence 5 
but it is pains taking and careful diligegee 
that dath the deed. And hereuppn. came 
the old ſaying, That the only thipg Which 
makes the ground maſt. fortile, and fruit 
ful, is the maſter's ce, SHY Ri de 


The hangurs that were paid, te Cn, 


and Huſpandry, in aneiegt Rane, ſhew 
the high eſteem, herein they held them. 
Romulus firſt inſtituted in the gew built city = 
of Rome, 2 guild or fraternity of Prieſts or | 
Wardens, over corn-fields, which were 
twelve; he being himſelf the. twelfth hro- 
ther. And Acca Lavrentia, the nurſe of 
this Prince, beſtowed on him a, garland of 
corn- ears, twiſted and tied with..a- white 
riþbon, as the moſt ſacred badge and cn» 
ſign of this new Prieſt-bood, which he 
and his bretheren were to wean, with 
* reverence and devotion: and this Was 


the 


che firſt Chaplet known at Rome. "Rome 
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Jus at the ſame time affigned none of hls 
ſubjects more than two ares of land. 
4. Ki | . Numa, who ſucce ; ] ed R 11 bon 


_ ordained the worſhip of the Gods with an 


oblation of corn. He alſo inſtituted # feaſt 


for the limits and bounds of lands: and 


one of the greateſt preſents that could be | 
made to Captains and Soldiers, Who had 

been valiant in the ſervice of their country, 
waß that of as much ground as they could 
have broke up or ploughed in a day, with A | 
yoke of oxen: This was called an arpent 
or acre, being 240 feet ſquare, nearly equal 


to one acre, one quarter, and en N 


Engliſh meaſure, 

In fo great repute was Huſbandry, that 
the firſt, and chief houſes in Rome took 
their ſurname from thence, as the —— ] 
who- firſt" deviſed the Peſtle or Peſtil, 
bruiſe corn in their mills. The family of | 
the P;ſons, who took their name from Api- 


ſends, that is, ſtamping or pounding corn 


e 

in a mortar. In. ae the Fabi, 
the Lentuli, the Cicero a, each according to 
dhe ſeveral, Pulſe they excelled in. The 

houſe of Zuni had the ſurname of Rubulaus, 
as their anceſtors eee well 
how. to order oxen. 10 
7 The diſtinQion-of, pa alt 

the city of Rome both for, wealth and or- 
. ſhip, was according to their lands. Theſe 
weep called the Rettich.axibes n-te | 

- Manius, Curius, when he had ſubdued 
and brought the Roman empire into obe- 
dience, and added ſo many foreign nations 
to their dominion; after all his Triumps, 
ſaid in his ſpeech, ©-that he was not to 
be counted a good man, but a dangerous 
citizen ho could not content himſelf with 
ſeven acres of land.” And after the ba- 
niſhment of the Targuin- Race, this was 
the portion Weed te a Roman com- 
Mn n ee enen eee v9 
We are told farther that, 0 Artin 
was caged to him, with commiſſion to 


| 4 en 0 | 
condher the Rei amy  was-fotrnd ſows 
ung his on field, anch plänting trees; 
Where-upon he t6ok the fir- name of Ser- 
rams. And when the meſſenger of the ſev = 
nate carried te Letters Patent of Dicta- 
torſhip to L. Qyintius Oisnarus, he wus 
found in perſon ploughing 4 piece of 
ground of his own; coritaining only four 
acres; which are now eulled Prata Quin- 
tiana; that is, 'Quintins's meadows, lying 
within the Yarrah; ünd it is reported, 
duſt ſo that the meſſenger faid to him; 
Do put on : your cloths,” Sit, and covet | 
your body, that I may deliver unto you the 
charge that 1 have from os ſonate 2 
 propls'of Ren 
eee eee al eee, 
the Romans eee in- giving 
away to the African the libraries they 
found thero, neee eee 
03 - coli: * tttzoeſe 
Hubnos * Says Pliny, 


| „ | 
thoſe on Agriculture, namely a8 volumes 
N. Varro continued his love far huſban - 
dry fo much, that he compiled a ſpecial 
book of | Huſtandry at 81 years, of age. 
Cato had ſuch eſteem for huſbandry, that 
he ſays, Children. begat by huſbandmen, 
prove malt. valiant, the hardieſt ſoldiers, 
and ſuch as think the leaſt harm of all 
cee e, pos Alen ren Few 
The author, in his ; Rational: Harmer 
2d. edit. p. 135, made ſome remarks hom 
of farms, &c. he has talen the liberty, in 
this treatiſe, further to acquaint the reader 
| fabjeR, - Pliy, ſays, Our aneeſtor 
e thought it a particular part of huſbandry 
. not to have too much ground about og 
grunge or farm, for they ſuppoſed mors 
profit grew by: ſowing leſs, -and tilling 
it better: Such being within the com 
e paſs of the 'nnaſter's eyt, cauſed that 
- TIT; © b ti pertinent 
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* That a lord's eye is men 
6 his heel.“ e [4414 7 1 
Virgil remarks,” That 1 cine 
e ſures and great domaines held by private 
r perſons, have long ſinee been the ruin of 
Italy, and of late days have undone the 
“ provinces thereunto belonging. Su 
was the noble ſpirit of C. Pompeius, whic 
would never -purchaſe any land that' bor- 
dered on his own; a conduct truly anſwyer- 
ing to pha 8 for which he 
to be celebrated. iii es 
So ſtrict were the ancient e of 3 
in r to corn- fields, &c. that by the 


law of the twelve tables, all perſons what- 
ſoever above 14 years of age, were forbid - 
den under pain of death, either to feed 
their cattle in the night-time upon any 
corn- fields of another man, by ſtealth, 
| which were ploughed and ſown z or to cut 
the ſame down with ſcythe or ſick le at 
uch time, and in that manner; and who- 


E - 
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Ti 1 
ſoever was convited- thereupon was to be 
hanged by the head and ſtrangled for ſatis- 
faction of the goddeſs Ceres. And if un- 


der that age, fines and n 
were ĩnflicted. 6 * | 


It may alſo be worthy 3 
that notable remark of Pliny, That as 


the great men of Rome tilled themſelves 


their ground wich their own hands; the 


5 1 earth again for her part; taking no ſmall 
«pleaſure (as it were) to be eared and bo- 


“ ken up with ploughs laureat, and 
** ploughmen triumphant, ſtrained her- 


- ſelf to yield encreaſe to the utmoſt. 


The dearneſs of . proviſions is not a de- 
ſirable circumſtance to contemplate, much 


5 leſs to defend; however, the author ſubmits 


it as his opinion, that in ſome caſes this is 


not the worſt of evils; there arg athers 
certainly equal, namely, a reigning diflipa- 
tion among the ſervants in h 
idleneſs throughout the labauring people 
We __ our manufacdories ; which idleneſs, 


and 


b 2 however 
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— not prevent their uſual con - 


ſumption of proviſions, ſuch continuing 
the ſime-by ſome means or other, be they 
dear or cheap but labour not continuing 
the ſame leſs work is dene eee of 


ee in ſcarcity. Ii WET 


The high price of proviſions having b boen 


Hihie fey more ohſervations relative thereto. 


The great waſtes of uncultivated land, 


yy which may be advantageouſſy improved by 
tillage, is part of the preſent objeck of this 


treatiſe.” Such as foreſts, chaces, bc. 
and which the authot bas Endeavoured 
to deduce into A ſketch of tillage ; in 
ns ſcience, „the anctents were as cu- 
. in ſowing ground with corn, as in 
* ordering a battle array; as diligent f in 
2 diſpofing 1 and ordering, as in pliching a 
"46 field.“ 2 50 Dirne 
The author muſt es” chat TRUE 
 Hvsnanpay is not ſuch an expenſive 
work, 


) 
work, or ſo uncertain in its production, 
as is the common mode and produce: 
a late author” of ſeveral books on tillage, 
has told us, that to advance land to « high 
cultivatioi will amount to 71. 7s. x, 
pet are; as alſo that oo acres f land 
muſt coſt nearly 80ol. and that a produce 

of five quarters per aere is inadequate to 
fach' expence. What that author can 
mean by advancing uch a chimerzcal 
doctrine, and drawing ſuch a conclu- 
fion, muſt reſt alone with him: if to in- 
timidate, it is unpardonable; if from i ig- 
norance, he is to pitied ; but the affertion 
Itſelf is vague and groundlefs: if ſuch, 

as well as many other affertions made uſe 
of by the ſame writer, were true, the oc 
cupation of Huſbandry is not worth fol- 

1 and the moſt uncomfortable and 
r 


If the maſter would but learn how to retrieve his 


worn out 1 vide Rat, Fan 2 Ed. b. „ e 8005 
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us 
4 „Eon e this opinions — 
| that of the great Cowley, who, in his diſ- 
courſe on Agriculture, ſays, There are 
many ways to be rich, and which 
s is better, there is no probability to be 
< poor, without ſuch. negligence as can 
« have neither excuſe, nor pity ; for a” 
2 little ground- will without queltionfeed | 
«A little family, Ge.“ E fa 
| With regard to the author of this work, 
28 as Pliny ſays, * at the criticks hands, he 
never looked for indulgence, being with 
. « child, and trayail, until they be deli- 
LE vered of ſomewhat. . againſt his books, 
calling ſuch _ Homeromaftiges. +. Such 
caraliſts, let them ſay what they will, 
let their words run by, like rain water.” 
| And 


Te good huſbandman has the pleaſure. to know, 
that this aſſertion i 4s not founded on truth, 
+ Called ſo for their finding fault with Momer's 


works, 


. 


( XV * | 
And Cats. © called. ſuch fellows, ſays the 
_ ame author, VHirilitigatores, as being. a 
compound of vices and quarrels, Hes 


: are nothing elſe.” ace iud- 46 In 10-22 
The ſubjects herein treated op, are from 


the, Author' $ experimental k knowled ige an 
he 3 not but the public will receive 
the corroborating opinions of the illuſtri⸗ 
ous Authors he has quoted, 25 as teſtimo- 
nies of his candid endeavours, namely, 
not to, pleaſe the fault-finding chamber 
Critick, but to improve the laborious huſ- 
bandman in the ſcience of agriculture. 
Laſtly, the monopoliſing of farms, i 
5 of the ſubject of the following ſheets 
Da great encroachment on induſtry ; yet, 
howſoever injurious. ſuch may be to the 
public and population, it will, the author 
is Ae be e lägen to retrench. 
* 4 It 


* The Author ſubmits to „ ae publick; if it 
de not more proper for a man to relate the experiens 
ced knoyledge of others, when he is from his own 
confirmed in the truths, than to ſpeak of himſelf 


alone, 


204 


( 
It muſt de allowed, with Virgil, that 
* apreference muſt be given to agriculture 
before all other employments and deſires 
4 of men; but what ſort of men? Not 
many of thoſe of 'our days. The mo- 
dern farmers are not fatisfied with one, or 
two hundred acres; not leſs than ſeven, | 
eight, nay ten hundred acres ill ſcarcely 
fatisfy many of thoſe gluttonous appetites 
after land. How different this from the 
conduct of the great men of antient times; 
: who, as before obſerved, ' well knew the 
error of leaving much land in one man's 
Hands; which is verified among ourſelves. 
Calumellt obſerves, that Qintiur Cincin+ 
natus, before' mentioned, who' was called 
from the plough to the dictatorſhip, laid 
down his enfings of authority, with greater 
joy than he took them up, when he re- 
turned to his plough _ little hereditary 

| eee A ad T0 
C. Fabricius, and nn dee one 


af whom had driven Turn out of © 


C 1) 


100 the other had fibducd the Sabines, 
Ebltivated” the Leven abres,” which they 
ſhared with the reſt of the people, with a 
dillgence equal to that valour by which 
they had obtained the peaceable poſſefflon 
of them that the true offspring of Romulus 
were hardened by rural Tabour, to bear the 
farigues of war, which their countty called 
for their aid; and they choſe their ſoldier 
out the Prong rather than but of 
1 4 * 1 l itt fil 
Such ws the unßelgned 10% for agri- 
Aides ang sake in the firſt ages, that 
it was "thought 'unlawful' even to flap a an 
6x, becauſe they affiſtect munkind in till- 
ing ths ground. Yarro fays it was anti- 
entiy made 4 capital crime to kiff one of 
thieſe labouring beuſts. Ant Columella alſo 
ys, that el were” fo eſteemed among 
the antients, that it was held as N 
| — yore ox as 2 erm 
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5 And 


® This bens the great uſe of the Agrarian l,. 


ar 


| | the mode of 4 Sr — 4 


moſh gracious) hä geh, 196; the.npening:of 
the ſeſſions in 19725 told the Parliament 
in his ſpeech, © That he was perſuaded 


74 i TY . 
n e magere ; 


ſuch-a number of hartes in, pomp and jdle- 
neſs, with dreaming. ſeryants, attending 


them, be continued? , +4 (at Cotti N 


It is too yell known, that although his 


tbeir attention, as far as human wiſdom 
«could Providez for alleviating.the dis- 
% "oſs; of the poor, would: not be want- 

ing,” bas nat had due effect. They 
Fas indeed. opened the ports for the free 


importation of corn and fleſh . proviſions, 


without any encouragement for foreigners, 
or . ourſelves, by way of bounty. But if 


| America, the only place we could hope 
for relief from, can at any time find mar- 
a more nnn leſs bazardous 5 


than | 


. "Is ix 'Y 
Ain bark” we gerd lor Epedk wen . 
lief. $7 his ban Ht d gu Hum ow acl 
In reſpect to the High ries of meat, the 
aufhör his Im this tate; as well as in a 


- 


foritier; expreſſed his carneft wiſh and 
endeavour to remove the cauſe, namely, 
by thiowing part of the over-plowed land 
into paſture; do huſbaridry work with oxen, 
and'ftop the engroſſing of farms, With re- 
gard to all this, the author is fully appriſed 
of the farmers intereſt in making objections. 
But a8 it is not to ſelfiſh men the author 
: preſumes to offer theſe hints, but to thoſe 
guardians of thie people, wh alone can 
by their power enact ſuch laws as may be 
moſt uſeful and beneficial to the publick 
in general, they are therefore with ou 
deferente ſubmitted to them. * 


"ow 99 5 If 
be be export of corn is principally - 
the ſugar colon ies. W e nere | 


Pp Rational Farmer, 2 Ed. p. 108,'to 148. 
IP To thoſe the Author alſo ſubmits, whether any 


e ſhould de now x continued on exportation ; the 
+1 » 4 1 65 * 
Say high | 


/ n — 


fo. * 
I cen were. n inſtead 10 
| horſes, we muſt plough leſs land, and throw: 
mote into paſture, ſay the farmers: ſo ſays 
the author -a reformation much ito. be 
wiſhed, It is more trouble to ſhpe ren 
(if che land be flinty) than horſes; ber 
ſides, the latter cannot be . — 
are deſpiſed by good farmers, who judi- 
ciouſly make uſe of them in the cart, as 
well as the plough. But aboye all, let us 
ſee of What uſe thele.. ue to the publick, 
in proyiding fleſh meat, OS” 
a5 well as to the proprigtors. 
And, firſt, it is well Known, ene 
| yoke of oxen. in a plough, will do aß 


| mack ne in re three or four 
horſes. 


high price is © ſufficient aide; ER the bounty 
was firſt granted, it was then uſeful ; but its continu · 
ance, the Author apprehonds, has in ſome. meaſure 
contributed to the preſent evil of over-ploughing. | 
»The average importation of oats, from 169% 88 | 


N 1765, Was 11,778 quarters yearly, See pr 40+ 


i) | 
| Ante, Secondly, oxen are well ſupport-" 
ed through the expenſive winter with 
fra, {carrats, r turuips, when horſes 
muſt have hay and | oats. -/ Thirdly, every | 
day the qe, work, they carn far more 
the farmer's pocket, inſtead of ſpending a 
and vanity. - Fourthly, at the end of fbur 
ot five years, doing their maſter s work in 
the field, and over paying him for keep- 
fix for fattening, whereby they bring in 
to the maſter's, from twelve to twenty 
pounds each ; growing mare and more ad- 
voantagedus from the day they are firſt put 
into the yoke, to the day of ſlaughter; at 
which time, the publick reaps a benefit, 
and the maſter a large clear profit. On 
the contrary, horſes are as à continual 
moth to the farmer, doing little work, 
cating much, pampeted in wantonneſa, 
n 28 want . * 


p 


ee null . = 
4 dogs. MEN . ANN lt, Mancini 0 
The publick were informed; chat it 


M,j⸗rch 1973; one of the members ef 'the' 
dae had a ſeheme to tat horſes of la- 
| 9 — | 
zs wellſ as that of ſome others, was, that 
this method would only enhance the price; 
for, while the preſent mode of tillage is 
exerciſed, the farmer cannot uſe oxen in 
their ſtead, for want of paſture to fatten 
_ them off; therefore, under the | preſent 
Py mode of tillage,” horſes muſt be uſed. 
The Author however, is of opinion, that 
5 the number of horſes now 'uſed in huſban- | 
dry: may be much reduecd; and, that 

te great 'expence attending them, may | 
be retrenched by an interpoſition of Par- 
liament, by giving a premium for every 
ox fattened and ſlaughtered, that hath been 
uled in huſbandry buſtneſs four yeats! | 
That every farmer uſing more than two 
Hoxſes for every 40 J. a year rent, or value 
Path | : af 


| 1 ( i 30 
af his W pay for every ſuch horſe 


ſo uſedſi one month in huſbandry, either 


in Plaugbes cart. or Waggon, 3 ſum of 
' . th, far: eyery month. ſp ‚ 
Faye. = af be levied by a warrant. | 
Aged by any t iuſtices of the peace, for 
the county herein ſuch act may be done, 
by information of two men, one half to 
the, informer, and the other half to fuch 
poor houle-keepers lixing in ſuch pariſh, 
as are not on the poor gata, as the mini- 
ſer, of ſuch, pariſh, may think proper: this, 
with dividing the great farms: into leſſer, 
a ſtoppage paz do. n farms, 
| retrenching „ would cauſe plenty 
and re —— prevail. Theſe, 
Or ſim regulations,. the author thinks | 
to be the, moſt effectual means to. relieve 
the calamities of the poor, produce plenty, 
and create population: all Which, how- 
ever, with the greateſt deference, he ſub- 
mits to the nnn, of the candid or: | 
NR! ” 36924 £ 2200 


Ln 


5 T6 Air) 

1 In a Plan fo the Refehmation of Mons 
nere, that author juſtly obſerves, That it is 
with the eſtabliſhment of manners, as with 
the culture of the earth; if large tracts of 
land are granted to one man, and he will 
only cultivate ſuch a portion as produces 
the moſt profit with the leaſt expence, let 
this tract be divided among a thouſand 
halbandmen, and every part will be cul- 
tivated, and produce ſomething!” : 
In reſpect (0 che real tniniber' of forefts 
and chaces, as well as the number of acres 
ſequent trratiſe under thoſe heads, from 
which calculations are herein made, the 
exactneſs iu hole or in part, matters not, 
and is in effect impoſſible; however, the 
aeres in both are many, and the eonelu- 
ſions drawn are in great part certain, and 
ſufficient to convince mankind, that great 
advantages may accrue to the publick by 
ſuch a ſtep of additional tillage, both in 


reſpect to the great points of induſtry and 
population, as well as accumulating wealth 


E) 
from the enereaſs of all farts of proviſions. 
The author flatters himſelf alſo, that man 
entering, as it were, into a new world, 
agriculture may take a new turn of im- 
provement. Dr. Tucker, in his political 
and commereial treatiſe, moſt wiſely ob- 
ſerves, ** That no man can pretend to ſet 
bounds ta the progreſs that may be made 
for who can take upon him to affirm, that 
our children cannat as far exceed us, as we 
| have exceeded our Gathick forefathers ? 
And is it not much more natural and rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that we are rather at 
the beginning only, and juſt got within the 
threſhold, than that we are arrived at the 
ne plus: ultra of uſeful, diſcoveries?” To 
corroborate my opinion on the great utility 
of reducing-the waſtes before mentioned, 
into a ME world of induſtry, I-think I 
825 g f * This is the Author's view, by endeavouring to 
. enforce a vegetable ſyſtem, inftead of horſe Jung, 


to enrich, and maintain ſuch vigour, ag can never 
fail the induſtrious man's expectations. DPD 


7 


i) 


cannot quote a greater authority, than the 
above great writer, who, after mentioning 
the happy ſtate of Rome, under the execu- 
tion of the Agrarian laws, and the un- 
happy ſtate of Rome, when luxury, ambi- 
tion after conqueſt, &c. had crept in, ſays, 
* And therefore ſuffice” it to obſerve, that 
the wars of Europe for theſe two hundred 
years paſt, by the confeſſion of all parties, 
have really ended in the advantage of none, 
but to the manifeſt detriment of all: re- 
mark, that had each of the contending 
powers employed ſubjects in cultivating 


and improving ſuch lands as were clear of 


all diſputed titles, inſtead of aiming at more 
extended Feen they would have con- 
ſulted both their own, and their people's 
greatneſs much more efficaciouſly, than by 
all the victories of a Cæſar or an Alexander.“ 
Facts have fully proved, that England has 
been alvways drained of her men and money, 
by war. And it is a fact, that the wealth 
of this and every other nation muſt ariſc 


chiefly Hom the number of the people, 
| their 


(rn) 

vernment, in rendering both properly ſub- 
ſervient to the intereſt of the common- 

wealth. | 

Where it has been neceſſary further to 
enlarge on many ſubjects treated of in the 
Rational Farmer, and Winter Riches, &c. 
the author has referred to thoſe publications, 
to make the whole more explicit, and to 
avoid ſwelling this treatiſe by er 
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1NTRoODveTory. 


IT 


OBSERVATIONS. 


nN we look 0 and ſuryey 
M/- the different ſtates and kingdoms. 
which fall within our knowledge, 
= behold. them in the various ſituations of 
produce and commerce, according to the 
clime they are reſpectively ſeated in, we ſhall 
find each e adapting trade and labour a- 
le to the temperature, ſoil, and genius 

of the inhabitants; purſuing that ſyſtem of. 
policy which. mo . may anſwer the 
end of ſupporting ſuch ſtate; and of courſe 
ſuch alſo muſt hich the individual... ' 
I hall therefore, by way of introduction, 
| * a ſhort ſketch of the r « IS: 


FEW: for our attention. 


: * 9 : 


Rusela. 


Lets us ; take a view of that cold. and barren. 
View her in her unclothed tate, 
and e countenance ! and we ſhall ſee. 
a world of barbarians ! who, until their great 
Czar politically became a handicraftſman a- 

B | * 


„ 5 


| among us, where /he learned ſome little hu- 
manity, as a foundation to civilize a people 
always looked on as 9 of Nr north 
pole, but who are now, by their aſſiduity in 
Ee themſelves in the art of war, and 
Increaſing ex 3 as a re- 
ſpectable and pow en 
Nafſſſa 2 5 with iron; timber, ed, 
flax, pitch, tar, turpentine, mines, and courſe 
linen. 


{The woods alſo produce large quantities of 
boney-and- wax, whence, money is gc- 
vumulated by the people, Who make it their 
buſineſs to neſts for the bees: in do- 
ing-which, they cut down abundance of trees, 
dividing the trunks into ſeveral: parts or cells, 
hollowed out, leaving only a little hole for 
the bees to enter. Every man that cuts down, 
and pre theſe neſts, has a proportion of 
the profit: by theſe means, ths bea em 
"I © 1 intry peodicciny ges ger of 
| The country produ t ore A 
which ſerves for bread, 2 e 
ſo a ſpiritudus liquor is diſtilled; in improv-' 
ing all which, the attention and defire of the 
people to learn, is obvious, from the ſtrata- 
gems and encouragetnent to delude and ob- 
tain workmen ſkilled in all branches of trade, 
as well, as the polite arts: and we find they 
are greatly extending tillage; the middle, and 
IVY POT” being warm and fruitful. A 
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tant, 


eee Kel e 
2 in — a (better pole in — 
fideration towards his! 3 comfort; 
= "Thongs — 5 to dif | 
was 
(rhe people England, improvement was 
his object, and in — —— 
which he ſtrenuouſly enforced 
returned to his own oy wo nant. 


1709. 


a an 28 50 
my WY ae gens e a heavy and dull ge- 
1 eration ; but ſuch- like odjums . to 8 
ſult from the 8 difpoſition nations 
lie — Dusch! in their Ling police, 
en labour for rr; th nd uation, el 
„ Dr. Tucker obſerves, e arg bale cheap 


of life and 
at Sardam, in Holland, whera thy een | 


>. 


„ oh WOO © 
and aſtoniſhing commerce! you will then ſay, 
they are a wiſe people.” Behold their num- 
bers; and the uſefulneſs of ſuch numbers 
the Infant-making toys, and the Parent fill- 
ing the world with childiſh folly ! But theſe 
are wiſe acts, and induſtry generally carries 
with it its own reward. 1 4 
Will any man fay that a Dutchman would. 
turn his back to -profitable inſtructions ? no, 
tell him hut of ſix- pence to be gained on any 
additional improvement, and it ſhall be con- 
veyed to Shetland, Surinam, ſpicy Ceylon, 
and Borneo. Theſe are wiſe and uſeful acts, 
acts of ſelf 3 conſiſtent 
eee were e- e moe 4006 
formed a rational being, namely, to diſplay 
Gad is wiſdom, power, and greatneſs throughout 
the wor d. N we” fy Þ 85 ne 


SPAIN, 
Let us take a ſhort view of Spain, and be- 
hold that inteinperate clime, either burned 
5 * 0 r 4 . * 1 5 ** up, 


wages cannot be cheap, and where not a ſtick of timber 
grows, as in almoſt any land whatever, even ſuch coun- 
tries which have the raw materials juſt at hand,' * © 

+ All the ſpice they cannot ſell at a certain price, they 


Note, the Dutch begin their herring fiſhery on the weſt 

of Scotland 600 miles from home, whilſt we take little 
notice of that uſeful, and beneficial trade, which brings 
in, according” to Sir Walter Raleigh, upwards of ten 
millions ſterling profit to the Dutch early: 


up, os the fruits of the earth, deſtroyed with 
—— of rain ! they can no more depend on 
their on labour for bread, than can the I- 
: 1 under their preſent difſip n. 

in has money, therefore its itants 
— othful in the field,“ except thoſe of the 
fouthern provinces ** gp of the Moors, 


——— that did not look on 

aſt 20 employment, They 

= ground. Nan very attentive* to ſuch —5 
as ſuits their police, to a Rae of ri 

but for want of a ſpirit of induſtry, Spain 1 i 

| peopled ; their Peruvian mine l 

e e pace; : 1 


eee ieee 
©» — 914 2 4 —3 
Baer Inpizs, bee. 1 er ap 


We may A uc wander to the * 8 

ple, and give a peep at the ee and 
populous Chineſe ; there we ſhall find ſelf- 
care equal with the ſpice-deſtroying Dutch- 
man exemplified, by the rigorous watch o- 
er ſtrangers, for fear their art ſhould be 
kia ; Wiſely conſidering g, that if it were 
made knowp, they would ſoon hear of —— 
We generally look on the * 
with an eye of indifference; but 

dence and mutual afiidaity for opens 


e 


„ Uftarite, fays, a Wee nde l 0 

| bliged not only to let his poor ground, but his good land 

alſo lie fallow after a good year, from poverty: by which, 
ſays he, a good year, R the net. 


85 Nate, are conſonant with wiſdom, then I 


/ 
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will venture to affirm they are @ wiſe people: 
for in the common acceptation of 
things, Wiſdom rolleth in her n boſom, 
bercayeth not her ſelf,” | 
There ie nothing more evident thes 
tho reaſonableneſs, 85 propriety; of ſelſ· pre 
ſeryation ; it is this that ſtimulates our 
endtavours, and prompts us on to ſeek 
out for more — ee that thereby we 
may obtain wealth, to be. enabled: 40. da 
more acts of humanity : knowledge increaſ- 

| ©th- riches, and riches relicyes/ the; poor. 
Knowledge, and riches, are co · ineiding in- 
tents to a virtuous mind; from whence, 

the abundant hand, and bounteous heart, 
flow in contact. Slorbfulne/s covers a man 
with rags, but indy with honour and 
2 5 Shothfulngſs is not only an enemy to 
but an enemy alſo to mankind; for 
5 — does oo anſwer the. end towards 


TRANS 


Panel Fs 


bo kingdom I ſhall ee our 
rival neighbour, France. Trace her but a few 
years back; and you will find her, even, 
1 r an T9908 im- 


n . pover- 


0 7 5 
deſtitute of ns, her ar- 
er ſtarved, e full 
of calamity: but fee her now, ſee her in 
a high ſtate of Tillge, by which, in half 
a century more, ſhe will bid fair to defy Bu- 
rape, were it to combine ran with 
hold corn from her. 2 r 
It is not the peaſant alone depends 
an; no; it is the the wealthy men 
who thus ſtand fort 20d thine fo. beilage 
ly among them: ſuch as, Dubumel, Dian 
Court, &c. And who is it at Geneva that lays 
his ſhoulder to the plough? the Firſt in the 
ſtate, the great huſbandman De Chateauvieux. 
Thoſe ou Pa to be examples for England. 
Tho" perhaps, the Engliſh may diſdain im- 
ent from thoſe people: but let them, or 
anyiother ſtate or people be low in our opi- 
nion, prudence will learn from good in- 
ſtructions, always carrying this maxim in 
TI e the matter, not b 
. 
The ſtrong connexion which ſabſiſts: bow 
tween Duhamel, Dian Court, &c. the Agri- 
cultural Tulls of France; and the Geneva Monſe | 
De, Chateauvieux, ſeem to indicate a double 
ſtrengthening. of Tillage to France. Monf. 
De Cbateuu vieux is forwarding it in the Swiſs 
Cantons to the utmoſt of hie power; over 
whom. the French hold à rod, as à late tranſ- 
action of that nation, at Geneva, fully teſti- 
dee Theſe gentlomen communicate 1 
ou” otner 


Fach is indefatigable in ex 


699% 


3 the reſult of every -Experkitedt- that 
tend towards the promoting Agritulture 
- frits, in the drill ſyſtem, which art mer 
ly from time to time, ſet forth to the world. 
This has put it paſt all doubt that they are 
in earneſt, how much ſo ever we may en- 
deavour to flatter ourſelves to the : 


'* and there 1 is but one circumſtance in our / | 


vour to prevent a ſudden rivalſhip, viz; the 
drill mode, altere, which ny have 
ſtumbled upon 
From the foregbing ee eee tons 
nnen and cuncluſions may be drawn. 
Let us with hearts united; and animated 
8 ſpirits, not out of reſentment, but out of jea- 
louſy to our rivals, apply that jealouſy with 
prudenee : learn from their wiſe ſyſtem, im- 
prove on others wiſdom, nor ever think we 
are too learned to learn: let our reflection on 
phy ſtates, be an incitement to draw home 
their good policy to ourſelves; let reaſon be 
our guide, conſidering · ourſelves as one, all 


3 tending to the ſame centre; that through all 


the manoeuvres of ftate, we. may ſtill look 

on ourſelves. as a compoſition. of individuals 

6 formed into ſtations, power, &c. for the well 

governing the whole; ſo that by paring. 

the ſtate, we ſupport ourſelves. 

The Northern, 2 well as Southerh nts 
were not anxious about Tillage, while they 


* e 


* 
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from- England; and till mithia theſe. * 
years paſt, were conſtantly ſo relieved. The 
Fre „46 has been obſerved, did not enter 
on that induſtry, with any ſpirit till of late 

s; they felt however in time the want of 
it, and Be their ſhoulders to work, to 
compliſh it: and indeed, they bid. 0 for 
_ Jupplanting us, as in all probability, the 
time will come for that trade to be rever- 
ted; they having laid it down as à funda- 
mental maxim, that the power, and great- 
neſs of a ſtate, muſt be, where ſuch a Kato 
has Agriculture for its baſis. ALERT 

The landholders of France have three. great 
advantages againſt thoſe of England, viz. 
rent of land, and labour being cheap, and 
doing their work with oxen. Tillage, is 
with them as it was with us a century paſt; 
theit and freſh, and cheap ;+ with us, dear, 
and nearly worn out; their oxen are alſo of 
little expence to them; our horſes dear, an 

a fortune loſt in keeping them. 1 
Hence, if we would wiſh to enjoy the 5 
tle of rationals, let us lay aſide the ways of 
oY and follow Wiſdom's path. Let us learn 

er ſchool, nor longer be indolent and 

fabborn. « Go to, the ant thou lluggard, 


6 1 9 23 + Con- 


1 
1 


. Mont De Nele, on de trade of 8 5 ww 
| + We are told that the taxes in France amount to 
belle 3 romp That e 227 page 9 18 
meadow; and 400 iy aged et ſor 2 pounds a 
year, round Ds Germain, and Depre. a 
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conſider her ways and be wiſe. 5 Be Alec, 
he is not only a N N hg. . 
2. indolent, and ſlothful in ur, 


but he alſo who is indolent in „in 
improving, and obſtinate againſt bis own 
Pander K. det us act dy ourſelves, the un- 
Fualthful part bf the ſpies who were ſent into 
_ the land of Canaan, Who faw, but would 
not ſee, neither would they ſuffer 0 Nom 
thren to be benefitted by Though they 
went to fee the land, A Yeo of - 
the e ere ec but after | al, they 
c people, by imaginary An- 
culties, TotwithſlnSing the many experien- 
ces which they had received of the power, and 
Providence of God toward them. But, - 
us act the part of friendſhip to ourſelves ; | 
and firm, wiſe in oeconomy, a gte. 
mulation, and ever open to con viction. 
Here we are led to the principal ober 
England muſt ever kee in view ; to that in- 
tereſting fubjecv on which I ground this diſ- 
fettation, namely, tillags, or in a mote pow- 
oo 97 beg n Ee eee 
| a tcientinck knowledge, 
that land may be manured with Ee. 
with the eſſence of richee, the oily. juice of 


the pure vegetable kingdom, D = 


tainted, but wich its on ferm lit, 
free — 4 the ſeeded horſe — -the . 
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poiſon to the light land, and. not even to be 


mentioned, in reſpect to many other manuces, 
for the heavy; and an un gueſt to 
Vany. N 
earth b ſweet; for to uſe Cicero's words, 
better are eſteemed the ſweet compoſitions 
and ointments which taſte ey Man.of 


Te he: $0 aber ear many di- 
grefive facts muſt be entered into, to Malte 
and bring to light, tho perhaps not in per- 
fect order, theſe truths whi are the end of 
| our enquiry. 

Hence, I ſhall recite heads: of a letter pub- 
liſhed by a man in buligeſs, ſome few years 


Fo While we have been bleſt with cheap- 
neſs and plenty, they (meaning the French) 
have often been pinjng with want, and have 
| ge cert pay us more hone miles 
at a time to keep themſelves-from ſtarvin 
But matters 7 & Wes 5097 
ferent face, He ruins eg hs 
me from 2 3 at Havre; the pyr- 
port ov which is, that France being warned 
dy experience, and jealous of our advantages, 
is giving all poffible attention and encqurage- 
ment to tillage; and has ſo far ſucceeded as 
to be able in the laſt year, not only to ſup- 
1 of her own iſlands and pro- 
_ -vinces, RN 
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Labour being cheap in France, an in- 
duſtry increaſing, it enables them to carry 
,on their work, at a much leſs expence 
*the Englith. And I am doub „that in 
a ſhort time it will be found too true, "that the 
odds againſt Elland; in er will NE 8 
two to one | 

An induſtrious people, OO ſuch deu þ 
ſtances, are enabled to work, both in buſ- f 


* 


bandry and manufactures ſo much c 5 


* 


the neceſſaries of life are ſo in prop 


; than 
in other ſtates where diſſipation and A 


are not ſo wh, among the lower trades- 
an particular,” under a ood 
regs Hbour will As be' made Ae e: | 
that jo nou 7 will be enfopeed, and wages , 
g | 
It may be aid, England i is poſſeſſed of laws, 
whereby they can enforce the” one, and li- 
mit the other: true, but T muſt beg leave 0 
make a diſtinction between a police well 
verned, and good laws ill applied. Laws, 
without execution, are only a dead letter; 
ſhadows to . Wr he! ſubſtance ir 
negleted, 2 85 
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. In 5 . laour i is PACE, WI or four-pe A 
day in huſbandty Work: wheat, ſometimes at ohe ſhil- .- 
nag and ſeven-pence to two ſhillings 'and' five-pence 
Wincheſter buſhel. , Hence, a price they call dear, nd ij 
ſo with them, would ruin gur Farmers; and a price we 
call cheap, would enrich their Fatmers. To huſband- 
men in France, and German 2 1 
is" as high a price,, as four * ſix-pence in 
RAN a | 


TEM 


; 
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2 foregoin introductory lines, I 1 5 L- 
agg may wing, us with ſubjeqs 7 
purpoſe; amang which 
a | on e price on 
neceflaries o induttry amo | 
Fan crater pop ol ** NEW: ung of Ati, 
I am doubtfu chat Pp ypotheſis will not 
be very accepta We f 9. Dan Whether the 
cheapneſs of proviſions in many caſes, does ; 
not create idleneſs, | 
If idleneſs among. Sas be predo- 
minant, ſuch manufacory muſt be retarded; 
9 retarded, few goods mult be manufactur- 
ed; and if fewer goods be manufactured than 
the 850 e . of at 
à ſcarcity. of, an enhanced price on | 
5 11 23 _ 4 + fon 2 
o Ay, cheapneſs o proni pro». 
15925 ae may perhaps be a maxim 
ject to cenſure, as it imports, that dene 
80 of provifions would caule induſtry ; and 
| am aware, that in general this wi 5 look- 
ed on as an unchriſtian-like ſup ſition 2 
however, I am afraid that facts will demon- 
ſtrate this paradoxical opinion to be true, as 
moſt of the manufacturing maſters in his 


Majet A three kingdoms too asd feel by . 


idleneſs of journeymen, from week to 
wk, and from 233 to year, when * 


* L 
* 
- 


were under-fold 'by others in foreign markets, 
Inticely owing, in his opinion, to the fame 


of making a proper uſe of it) ſhould prove a 


„ 
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anne; moſt of whom are idle, m a 


to three days in every week ; whence, it may 
be relied on, that one fourth of their uſeful 


time is loſt, through an idle difipation, in 
all ſort of manufactories, . 425 


Willie, in L i 1 his 


Well might Judge 


Age to the Grand Jury of Northumberland, 


&c. in the ſummer circuit 1771, , 25 take 


gare what ale - houſes you licence ;” 


ing, that the diſſolute lives of a great part of 


our mannfacturets, and low tradeſmen, was 


ing Jar erty Wor number of ſuch low tip- 


be Tang Adding, that he was ſorry to 
obſerve to them, —— goods 


To aſſert, that when proyifions are 8 ; 


* heaven pours down its bleſſing of plen- 


ty; when earth and man ſmile at each other, 
and the widow and fatherleſs look with ſome 
degree chearful ; that this bleſſing (for want 


curſe, is a harſh ſaying; but harſh as it may 


de, it is too true; and idleneſs being the con- 
fequence, which in all lands muſt be a curſe, 


but more particularly ſo in a country like 
England, Tt induſtry ME: is the Peru 
vian mine. 

The obſervation of che great Sir William 
Temple, on the trade and coy A of the peo- 
* of Ireland, may as well be applied wy any 


0 
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people, under the Lame 
circum He that in order to 
advance the tale of that kingdom, proyi> 
ſions muſt be rendered ſo dear as te enforce 
a general induſtry,” Perry, Child, &c. all 
agree in the ſane opinion in general, that 
trade can never be greatly” extended wher&th& 
| Heceſſanies of life are very cheap. 80 ok 
were thoſe gentlemen' in ex Pry ples 


to my knowledge, ſo late as is ye | 1735 | 


proviſions were at ſo low a price in "that king- 
dom, that the greateſt indigence prevailed in 
all denominations of the lower claſs, a pre- 
ference of induſtry being given to the 4 
nen weavers in the north of Ireland: yet, 1 
cannot acquit them of indulging too much, 
when proviſions were at too moderate a price, 
as, it cauſed a great deficiency of work. If 
rept bigh, ſtill they lived by their 
#bour, and ate as plentifully then, as ever, 
o that there Was really no alteration but that 
of their not” Wling two or three days in 
week, as they had bo pong the neceflaries 
of life were cheaper us, plenty pro- 
es ice = Lee ert date 
Ho- 


5 we are VEN OR by very 98 a price ſome- 
thing under the price of labour. If proviſions are higher 
than labeur, it is a ſpur; ee per N we, 


1 


Hwa. we need not go further than our 
, own kingdom for examples, the matter being 
1 an ee o 


Os in proceſs proceſs of time, induſtry. and he 
among the native Iriſh began to be dif- 
fuſed, and in a few yeats, the face of the 
country. was much changed; chiefly from 
the riſe of rents, and proviſions; this, toge- 
ther with the ſpirited proteſtants forming 
themſelves into a ſociety,* for the encourage 
ment of huſbandry and other uſeful arts; and 
with royal and parliamentary aid, with pre- 
miums, produced ſuch a ſpirit of emulation 
through that kingdom, as to give immortal 
honour to the promoters ; wining as it mw. 
the peaſant out of ſloth, by a mere toy, to 
uſeful induſtry. 
| Thus, every Arti- and Sicher encouraged, 
invention and induſtry, through neceſſity or 
| inclination, has prevailed. Had land and 
proviſions continued as they were, at the firſt 
mentioned period, poverty and . 
all probability, would have remained to this 
day. The maxim, that neceſſity is the 
m of invention, has there been verified, 


"i 
4 


4 Invirporated- by n April 2: oh TY The 
firſt ſociety of this kind: Scotland followed the exam 
ple, and England was the third, in the Britiſh domi- 
nions. 
+ An Academy for pain drawio ee, Efa- | 
Pliſhed by e the ſociety, | dogs 2 . 


N. 17 5. 
and confirmed the foreſeen opinion of the 
before-mentioned able writers. 
But, ſhall we make a parity, and * con- 
clufions between England, and Ireland, on 
the preſent ſubject? 1 fear we muſt 1 fear a 


parity is too true in reſpect to the matter now 
28 the act and effect being the fame 


as there, though from nt mo- 


tives. 7 re 

The indolence of the lower hab of people 
of Ireland principally proceeds from a natu- 
ral habit, and having no example of induſ- 
try before them; and this even continues 
without a pariſh ſupport i in view to give them 
any hopes * aan Is 

As the quantity of linnen manufactured, 
in Ireland, depends on the before-mentioned. 
circumſtances ; ; ſo our manufactbries in Eng- 
land ſuffer, be proviſions dear, or cheap; li- 
centiouſneſs among the low trades- people, 3 
prevailing more in England, pd in either 
of our ſiſter kingdoms. . 
_ That luxury + has crept into England of 
late years, no one will deny; and the foot- | 
ing it has got among the lower people, 
Owe the conſequene more to be dreaded ; | 


| D | | thi r 
** * 18 
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- No p ariſh ſupport 3 is cltabliſhed for the maintainance 
of f the pdor i in Ireland. 

7 Dr. Price ju 2 ſtly 8 that 8 enervates 
and 2 75 I of any kingdom, deſtroys - 
virtuous induſtry, an rings on povert e pace 8 
6 M. 5 wt 1 N 25 


OW) 
this has poſibly ariteir from a miſtaken no- 
tion of liberty, and the ill uſe of our laws; 
| the executive power of Which, being often 
improperly placed, and of eons, il applied, 
2 bell is confounded and made nuga- 

Thus for eample: One magiſtrate 
be found eaſy, tender, and 72 us. Be 
re next to a palpable cypher; ano 
altogether the reverſe ; cruel, paſſionate, un- 
forgiving, and tyrannical, as an i tor ge- 
neral. The former will ſuffer the offender 
to intrude and trample en the laws, by too 
uch frrupulous Tenity ; While the latter, 
will force an offender in trifling matters, into 
more wantonneſs and difebedience of che 
ws, making his mind rancorous, againſt. 
authortty, Ye ee bis delegated 


19 It Would be doing great injultice tb Eng- 
land, to ay, the people were not induſtrious; 
but then, caſt you eye round and ſee who 
theſe induſtrious people are. The mercan- 
tile man will appear, before you; and the 
wealthy manufacturer ſhine in buſineſs: the- 
Small high rented farmer 8 Hard, and 
toſling m his own way. 
But what is to be feen among the lower ſet 
of trades- peo le} more idleneſs; being poſ- 
Tefſed of a Te. delufive idea of liberty, as 
hon R right to work, or not, as they 
th ves may be difpoſed ; therefore, 1dle-- 
69 they ES hour 


- us 


000% 


as much 88 will maintain them the. next, 
camparatavely ſ Thus, a large lg, 
with ſome ſickneſs, ſoon brings them to the 

iſh, which they know muſt ſup rt them, 
| Jet. the-cauſa'of their poupety. be yrhat-i 

Thus, idleneſs e POFErTYe! | and pave 

burthens the ſtate, “ 

From theſe principles: fame facts. may. be 
deduced, ern that plenty promotes 
. which is 4 bane, to manufactg- 

that to ee people induſtrious, 
9 ſhould be dearer, in e 
than the price of labour; chat accordin 
the price proviſions bear, ſo labqur ſhould be 

"It. may. be aſked, are not the people of 
England as wiſe, ſenſible, and diſcerning, | 
as any other nation whatſoever ?.. It will be 
anſwered, yes the wiſeſt people in the world. 
menen me Wen ta. e een Har, as 

7; 14,054.08 


70: The fora he Political Tale of Great Bris 
tain, obſerves, That chea neſs of proviſions is an. 
fential article towards the fupport of manufacturers 
aud going eaſily to market is all that is farther 2 
to if rg labour and manufacturers thoroughly ſueceſſ- 
ful,” With great deference I muſt add, that . 
natural or artificial, muſt coincide to make it ſuccefsfu 
there is no place where commodities are manufaQured 
cheaper than in Holland, and yet no place where provi- 
ſions and taxes are higher ; ſo that their wealth 

from induſtry alone. Natural I ſay, that is, from in- 
clination—artificial induſtry is forced, or obtained by 
premiums, bounties, &e. As encouragement begets in- 
duſtry, fo induſtry begets improvement and wealth, 


- 


( # ) 

lo ong as man continues partial to himſelf, it 
1s impoſſible to remove that 'obſtinate ſelf 
will; as cbnviction, and works, are ot at 
defiance.” 2 N a 

Now let us only draw a ſketch of this part 
of police in the little republic of Holland: 
and I dare ſay, we ſhall be able to trace in- 

there, in an unremitting courſe: her 

poor made uſeful, oecononiy and prudence 
demonſtrated in all her actions; z - obtain- 
ing wealth by indefatigable perſeverance, 
from every quarter of the globe; no ſtreet 
vagrants, no loathſome ſpectres, vicious nu- 
fances, or alms-aſking abuſe ; the judicious 
police of that country prevents thoſe unbe- 
coming ſcenes; prevents charity from being 
perverted to uſeleſs purpoſes. Thus, mo- 
rality is more effectually preſerved, and im- 
morality” in part prevented, by, diſcounte- 
nancing idleneſs, and forcing induſtry. Thus, 
as indulging idleneſs brings on a curſe, ſo 
enforcing induſtry muſt ever d on a 
bleſſin ggg . N 

To aſſert that taxes, G gte of ied 


4 


| &c. create poverty, in an induſtrious popu- 


lated nation, is certainly a miſtaken notion, 


under a good police, Where will you find a 


| ſpot, under the ſame circumſtances of ſitua- 


tion, ſoil, &c. ſo wealthy as Holland? Is 
England burthened with taxes, impoſts, &c. 
que to the Dutch ine I el nat, 
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62 
it the account be true, as publiſhed in 2770, 
intitl-d; Thoughts on Trade and C Gb 
This author, mentioning the trade of 
Holland, ſays, the impoſt upon all bread- 
corn ground in the mille of Holland, 
which every body pays without exception, 
amounts to the prime coſt of the corn. The 
exciſe on beer is high, the brewer pays 12 
pence a barrel; private families pay 20 pence 
a barre} mote. Victualers or retailers, pay 
another 20 pence. Butter pays 6 ſhillings a 
barrel. Tobacco 10 pence a pound. Fiſſi 
20 pence a pannier. Soap 11 ſhillings" a 
barrel. Every horſe, above 3 years old, = 
3 pence a month. Every coach pays 10 
ſhillings a year. Every little bark 20 pence 
a year. All cattle, ſheep, or hogs, pay one 
ſeventh of what they are ſald for. All wood; 
made uſe of for fuel, pays one eighth part of 
what it coſts. Every maſter pays 20 pence a 
head, yearly, for each ſervant, male, or fe- 
male. Houſhold furniture one ninth part: 
and woollen cloths one fourth part of their 
value. —“ In one word, (ſays he) the Dutch 
De Witt aſſures: us, that the Dutch employ a thou- 
ſand buſſes annually in the herring fiſhery on our coaſt ; 
that theſe buſſes, with the veſſels that attend them, and 
ate employed in carrying and diſpoſing chem all over Eu- 
rope, amount to many thouſand ſail, employ upwards 
of 100,c00 hands on ſhore, in their maritime provinces ; 
and that on a moderate calculation it appears that this 
> bay worth annuzlly ten millions ſterling to the 
utc | £93 


. 
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pay exciſe for every thing. There is not 4 
turff, or log of wood in their chimneys, not 
an herb, or onion in their gardens, Data pay 


a duty, more or leſs,” I 
Natwithſtanding, view Weit ſtreets, "an 
2 eee nn Ay 
eee, 
- But, ſay you, Mailands at b and 
e a police ſuitable to govern- 
ment may be a very improper police in a- 
nother. To which I anſwer, man is man 
in all countries, all are born with the ſame 
faculties, but biaſſed by prejudice: in educa- 
tion. It is not the clime, the air of Hol- 
land, or France, can leſſen the merit of ſalu- 
tary laws; a good law in one country, is a 
good law in 8 n en 
relative to induſtry, &c 
Every. man knows, chat the manner in 
which we execute felons, is very ſhort of an- 
ſwering the end of ſuch execution, namely, 
to deter; ſince it has no more effect on: the 
b or criminal, than if no crime had 
been committed: neither is the execution, as 
intended, ſolemn or awful, tis no more than 
a mere puppet how. If laws were introdu- 
ced to make the puniſhment greater, and, 
where it was abſolutely neceſſary to execute - 
man, * n 12 9 
25 l opinion, 


* Which pine puniſhment ſhould be es a 
the caſe of murder only. | 


62390 | 
opinion, that horrid crimes would be fewer; 
and many uſeful lives preſerved that ate now 
ſent out of the world for offences, not ade- 

quate to the loſs of a ſubject's life. 
For robberies, &c. ſome adequate reſtitu« 
tion might be made to the publick, a 


— — — 2 
ing to individuals, than a MOERENUATY pal 


ge. | 
Suech See ok may have the - 
pithet of barbarous and ſavage a- 
mong a corrupted and licentious people; but 
give me leave to ſay, that whatever tends 
winch region, ——̃ — 
C n, induſtry and | 
depends, muſt certainly be the beſt. polices 
to plead cuſtom, or country againſt truths, 
would be. like a re er e out ob for 
inft a © whi W 
= 
Monſ. Voltaire, in ſpeaking on 3 
tion of malefactors, in bis hiſtory of the 
zar Peter, introduces this circumſtance: 
* The Princes Cathrine, Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
whole lenity was carried to a degree unpa- 
ralleled in the hiſtory of any nation. Had 
dmiſed, (ſays he) that during her reign no 
ä y ſhould be put to death; and ſhe kept 
her N She is the firſt ſovereign that e- 


Ver ſhewed this regard to the human ſpecies: 
male- 
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malefactors are now condemned to ſerve in 


the mines, and other pubick works; a regu- 


lation not leſs prudent than humane, fince it 
renders their puniſhment of ſome advantage 


to the ſtate. In other countries; they know 


only how to put to death with the apparatus 
of an executioner, but are not able to pre- 


vent the commiſſion of crimes. The terror 


of death does not perhaps make fuch impreſ- 
fion on evil doers, who are generally given 
to idleneſs, as the fear of chaſtiſement 5 
hard labour, renewed every day. | 

Thus, having briefly expatiated on \ national 


| ſelf duty, as effentially neceſſary to excite, co- 


operate with, and enforce induſtry, I ſhall, 


from thence, enter on the material part 


of the deſign of this diſſertation, namely, the 


promotion of Agriculture; on the nner of | 
which, England's welfare depends. 


The Scheme, though of the utmoſt otility, 
and univerſal concern, I am aware will meet 


with too much oppoſition; notwithſtanding 


which, animated with a ſenſe of duty, I am 
reſolved to contribute to the utmoſt of my 


Poor abilities, to forward ſo ſalutary an under- 
taking, by giving a crude plan for reduci 
Foreſts, Chaces, and Common Heaths, into 


tillage ſtate; a plan which I doubt not but = 


ſome maſterly * will, in res _ com- 
Roe”; pH „ "FA 
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A Scheme to reduce the FoxesTs, CuAacrs, 
and Common HzAaTns, into Tillace. 


155 . "RS | Is. Fs ts = 5K 
Tz Ngland is computed to contain nearly 30 
millions of actes,* which may be claſſed 
under, three denominations, namely, under 
wheat, 1,600,000 acres. Under barley, oats, 
and ; 13,400,000 acres. And under 
foreſts, chaces, . common heaths, downs, and. 
gentlemen's improvements, 1 5,000,000 acres. 
The latter 15,000,000, may be again di- 
Some 'Geographets ſay, 32,5 0,600 acres. Nay, 
a more recent — we 9 te that by 
moſt accurate calculation it has been found, that 
chere are 20004090 Acres of land in England; 9 mil- 
lions andupwards of which lands conſiſt of Heaths, Moors, 
Mountains, & e. and this excluſive of Woods, Foreſts, 
Parks and Commons. Now, as that calcufator obſerves, 
Farmers, nor the aſſiſtance of the legiſlature, can guard 
againſt the deficiences in crops” of grain; the only re- 
medy for this appears to be an extenſion of our cultiva- 
tion, which may certainly be obtained by, purchaſing at. 
the publick expence, thoſe tracts of Heaths, Moors, and 
other waſte lands that deform more or leſs every county 
in the kingdom. By this mode of proceeding, injurious 
to none, and beneficial to all, there might be ſuch an 
acteſſion to our arable lands as would ſecure us from 
ſcarcity at home at all times, and reſtore to us that 
great ſource of national wealth, exportation of grain, and 
that perhaps without a bounty,” oo 


* 


* 
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ted at 186,890 acres. Under chaces 728,000 


f 


. 
vided inte 2, 32 5,000 acres under foreſts, c ex- 
cluſive of the New Foreſt, and Foreſt of Dean 
in Hampſhire, both which may be compu- 


acres. Under common heaths, 3,053,000 


- acres, Under common greens ſcattered in 
| reſpettive pariſhes, 500,000 deres. Under 


downs; and plains, 2,000,000 acres. Under 
improvements, woods and coppices, and roads, 


2, $00,000 acres. Under fwamps, and water, 
1,813,110 acres. And under batren of un- 


y * 


- 


_ reclamable land, 1,894,000 acres. 


»% : 1 ol . 
* . : 


After reſerving the New Foreſt, and Foreſt 


of Dean, for the uſe of the Navy, there will 


remain of foreſt land, at a common compu- 
tation 2, 325, oo0 acres. Of this number, I 
ſnall recommend that one third be under 


paſture, namely, nearly 775,000 acres. The 


other two thirds, via. 1, 5 5, ooo acres, un- 
der tillage, timber, and coppice wood for the 


_ uſe of the farms, of which, for the latter uſe, 


51,150 acres ; leaving for tillage 1,498,850 


acres ; of theſe, one fourth to be wheat, 


_ yearly ; 


* Upwards of 34 thouſand: acres: on an average to 
each Foreſt. | % 140 67 202 
1 Be the number true in whole, or in part, is mat» 
ters not as to the main ſcheme, there being no true ſur- 
vey to be obtained; but the calculation. in reſpect to 


. in a proportion, will hold good. We are told 


at there are 69 Foreſts in England 


( Kn) | 
rly ; namely, 374,712 acres ; and for bar- 
, oats, &c. 1,124,133, acres. . 

The above 2,325,000 acres, to be divided 
into farms of 590 actes each; making by 
the ſaid computation, 4650 farms; to be 
leaſed out for ge years, at 125 J. a year, be- 
ing, $8: an acre. 2 farms be ſub- 
divi into, paſture One 5 namely 7 166 
acres ; and two thirds under wheat, 80 acres ; 
and one third under barley, cats, &, 242 
acres ; under timber and coppice, 1 1 acres, 
of which, 2 acres to be oak timber, 5 acres acres, 
aſh timber, I acre, oak and aſh poles; and 
3 acres, coppice wood; obliging the tenant 
to plant 4 acrons, and 4 young aſh plants, 
for every oak, or afh tree, that may hereaf- 
ter be cut down for the uſe of the farm; and, 

as ſuch may ch to 174 2 FR 
ind lee the fourch 


$2 


1 


vided inte 2,425,000 acres under foreſts,* ex- 
cluſive of the New Foreſt, and Foreſt of Dean 


min Hampſhire, both which may be compu- 
ted at 186,890 acres.. Under chaces 728,000 
acres. Under common heaths, 43,053,000 
. acres, Under common greens m—a—_ 2 
reſpective pariſhes, 500,000 eres. 

| >> wits MA rb 800 acres. Under 
improvements, woods and coppices, and roads, 
2, $00,000 acres. Under fwamps, and water, 
1 rid acts.” And under barren or un- 
 reclumable land, 1,894,000 gere, 


hes | jp r - 
T. 3 15 \ pa „ 2. . 
I. Of Fons rs. 
P- n 


. After reſerving the New Foreſt, and Foreſt 
of Dean, for the uſe of the Navy, there will 
remain of foreſt land, at a common compu- 
tation 2, 326, oo0 ares. Of this number, I 
_ ſhall recommend that one third be under 
paſture, namely. nearly 775, ooo acres. The 
other two thirds, via. 1, 5 5, ooo acres, un- 
der tillage, timber, and coppice wood for the 
uſe of the 3 . for the latter uſe, 
1, 1 50 acres; leaving tillage 1,498,850 
. of theſe, one fourth to de” . 
* = | yearly ; 
* ; 

. + Be the number true in whole, or in part, it mat» 
ters not as to the main ſcheme; there being no true ſur- 


vey to be obtained; but the calculation in reſpe& to- 


profit in a proportion, will hold We are told 
bat there are 69 Foreſts in England. 


Y 
| 


'E 10 27 J. . 


yearly ; namely, 2744712 acres; and for * 
ley, oats, &c. 1, 14% 138 ACTS... 

The above 2,325,000 acres, to be divided 
into farms of 590 actes each making by 
the ſaid computation, 4650 farms; 1 be 


leaſed out for 5e years, at 125 I. a year, be- 
ing, 38. pe We tg That ſui farms be fub- 


div 


ided into, paſture one third, namely, 166 


acres ; and tio thirds under wheat, $0 acres ; 


and one third under barley, oats, &. 242 
acres ; under timber and coppice, 11 acres, 
of which, 2 acres to be oak timber, 3 acres, 


aſh timber, 1 acre, oak and aſh poles; and 


3 acres, coppice wood obliging the tenant 
to plant 4 acrons, and 4 young aſh plants, 
for every oak, "or ah W hat Hah ercaf- 


ter be cut down for the uſe of the farm; and, 


as ſuch w..uPs. #9. take away thee, 


: ; 


* — % . 
% l 13 . 
* 8 
( 
9 - 


1 ＋ * * : 1 Pe 27 p 7 
7 + 75 An, 4 * 7 - $4 : 
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ret. "The Farm 939 ae 


Rent of 500 acres oa W. tant e: 
ee 125 9. 9. DAL 66 
 Expences tt for 2 N i 13, 3% Th I. 
By. $327, 308 4 $2: 4 14 223 9 
1 4 e 
Our of the above 3225 a- E 
eres, Yo acres” are to Ar 22. Fg n 0 * 
be under wheat, the ſeed. | en be Of ole 
ing of which, at 1'buſh- NHL 5 73095 
el per acre, and a gn + La GW It} 
per buſhel, ®. is 20 ee di; 
There remains for beley, eie 
Oats, &c. 242 acres, part FE” 8 
of which aiky be vader Tag e e 32eji 
lay clover, qe 71 
* ſown, which T ſhall de® 
at 38 per acre for ſeed + 1. 5 8 4 
And OG. Hh - 

common paſture, and 2 {aw . | 
meadow: and ſhall aal. 
low 108 pet acre on aan kubnn of 
e tor dung. &c. 83 6 4 
Remains 11 acres for tim- _ 


ber, &c, | | 
| —— 909 7 8 


2 62 lib. of wheat per acre will we nearly 3 inches 
ſquare, when properly divided. See Rational Farmer 


24. 1 70. 

hich is ſufficient when land is in prime tileh, and 
Ante as then, half the quantity that wy 3 
| you will * * increafe, N 


. * * 


3 9 
dr khan to . . 
der paſture and mea, + 1 


| $07 acres, annually under 


wheat, at 32 r 2 
re, or 32 1 quarters, £1 2 
7 at 11 [ES X-50T 
. » ba. 1 1155 
242 acres at N value Ip N ky | A 
=, 2: L334 * . 0 
N 5 der 164 5 3 
85 — — > 
Profct te farm gs cedar | 737 12 4 
To * family, fervants $55 
as, & n 4⁰⁰ 0 8 
Projican the er net? wy 1 3 7 
1 In rotation. 6 


2 PR as +: ht be objected by ſore, that ſuch is 
Me that the tenant's intereſt in, it * 
he dds adler ord's, But in my opinion, it is not more than 
ä N to the expences and encour t the te- 
t is intituled to, for the great trouble in red 
ä ſuch land. Induſtrious tenants ſhould always meet 
encouragement. Beſides, what man, equal to take ory 
a farm, would burthen himſelf, with a taſk of this kind 
without ſomething worth his while in view? and my 

_ reager muſt 323 that at the expiration of the fi 
leaſe, via, 50 years, the rent may be doubled, if it 
may be chought * to * a leaſe of * 1 
length: as the land will, if WOT: a: . : 


S 


" \ \ 
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| mich value en th the — tillage. 


<haſe-land, are, under 


Coe) 
Note, The ſum on the debtor fide of 


125 J. à year, goes to government, for rent; ſo 
that on the 4650 farms, a ſum of 501, 250 l. 


would be a yearly income to that branch. 
And a ſum of 57 wy be, W be the 
ick advantage a on; ſo 


of 8 70 g n 


The ſuppoſed number of e dee 4 ne 
denomination of chaſe-land, . being, we are 


| told, 13 in number, are 728,090, theſe be- 


ing alſo divided into 500 acre farms would 
make 1456, and ſubdivided under the fame 


| denominations, | as in the foregoing,” may 
ſtand debtor, and creditor, the ſame, as in 


the two ng 
| Hence, a 2 182,000 J. would ariſe 


to the e tors of mch Chaſe- land, at a 
rental ſum of 125 /. a year each farm. And a 
ſum of 379.57 would ariſe to publick 
advantage, as before, by increaſe value of 


"The groſs diviſions of the 728,000 acres of 
re 242,666. Un- 
det wheat 117,329. Under barley, oats, &c. 

35,88, and under timber, and coppice, 
* acres, nearly. The dame propartion 
28 in 12 foreſt diriions. oe WR 


N 4 $2755 of 4190 8 7 "mag 
nl) 6 1 t.. 14.140 


dad PRA 76 ed 0 . Net 
on each farm, that ſum will not appear rated, 
12 the manner, and ſmall expenco of cultiwating it 

confidered ; together with the” > gence of gtaiß it 
bought to 8 


| EK 
e C Hza Tus. 
Theſe are heathy wilds, a ſort of common 


bern verty affecting reſpective people bordering 
on ſuch 5 in various e un- 


der a royalty ar lord of the mannor ; Which 
may be | 
The preſent uſe of theſe Heaths,, is, to k 
a few ragged ſheep. in the ſummer; "A 
2 cattle, ſcarcely fit for the 
clothier or market; fo that theſe 3,053,000 
acres, are, acres to maintain poverty z and 
as. ſuch, are but nufances to the public, a2 
great part of thoſe n good land, for 
improvement, and the worſt very reclaima- 
ble, fo as to make one acre. worth ten, in the 
c Eat as 
. Theſe, 3,053,000 acres,. being alſo divided 
into farms of 500. acres each, will amount to 
6106, which yre propoſed & be leaſe our at 
28. 6d. pet acre, or 621. 10 8. per year, for 
25 years. The Lord of the manor building 
convenient farm houſes, &c. together with 
making enclofures, and dividing the fields ; 
paying to thoſe who have a right of common- 
age by way of purchaſe, ſuch ſum. as 12 men 
on gath may award; or oblige ſuch perſons 
ho have a right of e to encloſe 
their proportions as may be in the above man- 
nerawarded, with an obligation to break it up. 
And it is not to be doubted, but at the ex- 
piration of ſuch leaſe, each farm would be 
worth double ſuch rent for 25 years longer. 
And at the latter expiration, namely, at _ 
— 


be computed. to contain 3,0.53,000 acres 


6 
end of 50 years, be worth 10 5. per 


250 J. a year, if properly huſpanded. 
1 ſay, its value by good huſbandry would 


acte, or 


5 ; be enhanſed, nearly to the above proportion; 


it being quite a wrong notion that land will 
out. Land will never wear out, or 


be leſs productive, if juſtty dealt with; on 
the contrary, every year would add to its 


| _ firength, as well as deepen its foil with rich- 


es; ever improving and producing. But 
this is not to be obtained in the common 
mode of horſe-dung tillage ; or by our com- 
mon farmers, great or ſmall: for they im- 
proveriſh, and run out their land, without 
reſt or change, knowing not how to ſupport, 
or redeem its conſtitution, adding fuel to the 
fire, _ inſtead of quenching the flame. 
The denominations at large, of theſe 
3.0 de eee acres muſt differ ſomething from 

ing, on account of keeping a pro- 
8 t of ſheep; tho I do not mean to 
exclude the farms of the foreſt or chaces 
from having ſheep, ſuch muft depend on the 
various fort of land, &c. The denominati- 
ons of the heathy farms, I ſtate thus; un- 


der ſheep paſture 610,600 acres. Common 
-- meadow borer Wing 610, 600 actes. Under 
barley, oats, 1,221, 200. Under wheat, 


543.434. Under timber, 'c coppice, &. 
67,166 acres ; which quantities being reduced 
to each farm denomination , the numbers will 
Kang? . % * OE 


. — 
- . - . 
* * 8 _ 
. 


« 33 * | 

1 9 To ſheep een 1000 acres, | 
* l 100 
Barley, oats, &. 200 
Wheat rea wh 89 ar 
Tinea ee 5 11 +4; 


4 ies ů 
917 - - s 3} 2 1 + # FI - 
FP Lig 
® =» 1 
2331 


Hence we ay ſtate . as ee 
| Uebtor and creditor: 


Heirths, The Form Dane. 


3 28 6d. 62 10 60 
289 under tilth, at 21 57 Or Sq wn” 
100 of meadgw and gre rab e 

ing, ſuppoſed to be Dr 150 ret greg wt 

at an expence of : ic 

108 per acre on an e 
fort fung, &c; 55 0 o — 
89 buſhels of ſeed | 
„ 
8 buſbei, for 89 a- FL CO ROUTE i; 
45 ctes under wheat 22 5. o ix, 
To ſerding 200 acres 140184974 
2 +8 of barley, oats, &c | 
3s per acre Z 30 0: 0% 4230511 
6 Shepherd, hurdles, 1 10 2149306 1014 907 53 
re ee e ee 
"yp 2 1 n 20 3 05 ©3 * 3 oY 


11 Wood and co ice. . 
; PE e | 


IP * N * hs * F : 
500 . "4 er l 2 A AAA 4 4 101 » 4 $; L342 1308 3 
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The Farm Creditor, n Value. AI 


inen 
1 


200 0 gf +: 


89 as. at 29 
. buſhels per acre, at firs, 
4. 1d. per buſhel, or ö 
322 uten, 70 
els, at 1] 128 6d per 9005 
de being 17s | 
| 200 acres under 1 255 
| oats, & at half a. 10 9 
lue per acre of wheat 19 TB bn 
Vin. 21 18s 105d. - 588 15 Gr 
FI acres en, TE TM TY 
Tot | | 
300 2 5 4 1 1. © 
J 5 
, 5991 E4.3 — dad 
whe GP ee "<1 y 5 o 2 


een 4 ſum of 3 33 aid ariſe 
to the . of ach heathy 2 And 
a ſum of 8,627, 873 J. 85. 19. unk. 
yearly to the bl 5 by increaſe K+"; 
— . to the difference of profit : 18 : 
foreſt, — and heath farms, 


— 


( 3s ) 
yearly, vir. . it muſt be noted, 
that the heath farms are to be completed by 


the landlord ; and, the other farms to be 


built and kept in re the tenant, 

vernment allowing — * 
But as no 2 4 number pf lie are, or 
can be here ſet forth; fo,” neither can an ac- 
count of debtor, and creditor, - be exactly ad- 
juſted. All that can be meant by a ſcheme, 
and calculation of reducing theſe wilds into 
tillage, is to ſhew, and demonſtrate that vaſt 
tracts of land now lie waſte, and - uſeleſs to 
the publick, which would, if thus noticed, 
de of the greateſt relief and ſtrengthening to 
England. It would at once relieve us from 
— and make — ape not in word 
only, but in deed the n of the world. 
Here I cannot avoid Talk a ſmall digreſ- 

| on, in order to remark to my reader; the 
ſituation of bur tillage produce at November 

72, that after four years ſucceſſive ſhort- 

s of crops we were reduced to ſuch alarm- 
ing ſymptoms, as to call down Royal re- 
commendations, to prevent theſe threatenin 
dangers. "His Majeſty told us in his ſpesck 
that he was forry to find that the late harveſt 
had fallen ſhort of giving ſuch relief as was 

; recominending to parliament® to 
ne the dearneſs of proviſions under their 
8 * ſorious 


[£2 


55 The VIE _ was no + bold 4 it nike the 


n 36 * | 
ſarigus conſideration; tat te por might b 


Tac age gr Me m ma 
| of whi == 
_ paſſed en 4 M: = 


ro ih 
ſorts of pulſe, — gy 4 
Africa, as lg Vf 


time, N 
allowing an importation 


48 W 
i de 1 "Tar, Cal 


kingd time. 258 er. 
On te tout of ede receive dhe * 
al aſſent. | 


And his Majeſty, In. bis anfree the ad» 
dreſs of the houſe of commons, 729 the af- 
ſurances you give mę of your reſolution to 
enter into ab, 8 91 . 
important affairs hic ve recomme 
to you, afford me. great ſatisfaction; and I 
have the fulleſt confidence, that you will en- 
deavour, as far as lies in your. power,. to al- 
leviate the diſtrefſes of my people, ho are 
the conſtant objets. of * care and affec 


* 


oo. far this leave to es may affect the 
complaint, time er 5 muſt tell apy” a prohi- 
ry ay? o n 


(:38:}) 


n and? 
hay ne er eee E 
In what eyes manner ſuch act may aleviate 
a preſent complaint, it is- certain, if ſuch 
prohibition on export be continued, deſtruc- 
tion muſt enſue; for if no permanent te- 
dreſs can he deviſed, and ſmall of corn 
continue a or two more, a > 
P augment the diſtreſs: for "ay 
| of corn has been the ſupport-of 
our landed intereſt ; ſo, mp arte gay 
— muſt be its ruin. 

From hence, it ſeems evidint;: 2 
order to e 4 better, and of 
lid ſecuri this growing evil, reduc- 
ing the Sc. into till 
once provide the due meant: ft would: 41 
ſerve to eaſs the preſent worn out tilla reg 
as corn would u y become eh 
n, through plenty, and thereby induce — 
| to reſt part_of his land, which on 
evra of the higk prices it has borne. for 
ſome years paſt, he cauld not be prevailed on 
to do. Plenty would ever reign among 

and England would be, in reality, a « lan 
flowing. with ilk ſs ag 70 

Hh 


. Pa 30 4165.58 in | 

2 Except — cortaia  refliftions 62 aur are 
Fol onies, c. in the ſpring 1774. LY 
he * Farmer. 2d. . 120 to 126. 
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| Fd 2 ta" Orin," 55 
aner nw Farms. > 466 £211 


7 0 ern 
[As 8 . and mark ſupport i its 
rig ts and power; ſo, government giving up 
the Foreſts for publick good, has a Acht 
to retain ſuch perſons in power over the re- 
ive diſtricts, as it has now in the preſent 
te of Foreſts. Such perſons I ſhall there- 
fore call Stewards, in lieu of Rangers, as 
perſons appointed by Government to receive 
rents, and ſee proper clauſes made in the 
| — leaſes, . faithfully kept and fulfilled, 
at a ſallety of 1000 . each per year; or in 
ſuch proportion to each diſtrict as Govern- 
ment may think moſt adviſeable. The year- 
ly profit to Government will appear very 
conſiderable after mt kalte a are de- 


ducted; namely, 514. 50 paunds. 51 
Yearly rent of 4656 Fartns, derived © © 


* 


from the Foreſts at 125 J. f 9 2 5 

To en ti 12 67 at 109 f. 
each | ' 67,098 8 
| ” ; —— | 

Net to Government hey wig 514,250 


And i in the courly of 0 years, the length « of 
the'firſt leaſe, to a ſum of 25,712,500 J. ex. 
clufive of the accumulating ſums on ; 
yearly ſam, by intereſt on intereſt ; from 
which at preſent not one * goes to Go- 


vernment. 


The 


Cob?" 


The increaſe of ſuch tillage a rs to * of 
- the utmoſt conſequence to wy Publ ick; 25. 


the produce muſt make an. almoſt inconceiv- 
-— which in 96. ad be Five 
5 


Forge. 40 0 Fa 


Toe realy produce on each | we 
farm at 1641 l. ſee | | | 
he form ceditor p. I. 7:630,650 0 8 


Cbacer. 1456 1 


Tothe yearly produce teach | , bee TAS: 


chace farm at 1641 l. the | 
- ſame as the foreſt farm 2,389,296 0 0 
Com. Heaths. 6106 Farne. ee 


To the yearly produce on each 
heath farm at 74131. 344. 
ſee p. 23. 5 8,627,800 1 65 


Yearly adyanugs do be p ab- 


Nek on the Whole 158, ,647,746 roof | 


$4 


In reſpe& to the Aiferencs of profit. to the 
are between the Heath Farms and tho 


two former, it muſt be noted, that the Heath 


Farms are to be completed. by the landlord 


or proprietor, and the two former by the 


85 Government or the proprietor « Rar * 
ing timber for all the building purpoſes to 


complete every neceſſary convenience, as be- 


fore mentioned; As alſo Government, or the 


proprietor, 


* 
— -—_—_— 


— — ——— ae > 


985 yearly, in England, from the 


(+) 
orietor, oe 16: their fick land of ill dw - 
er trees to their uſe, and the rants; of al} * 
other fart of wood, to their ufe. To this 1 


| Hall firbjoin an averagegrowth, confutnption 
&c. al Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Rye 


1697, to 
the year 1765, ſince which, to the year 1775, 
wheat has gradually decreafed of ſuch growth 
nearly 500 ,000 quarters: how the ſucceeding 
| may turn out, time muſt determine. 
An account of the. growth, co — 
export, and import, of corn as laid 
Parliament in the year 1766 on —— 
of 68 years, namely, from 169% to 1765, at 
which laſt period, it is computed there 


were 1 60e, 00 acres. under Wheat. Ta 


Growth in i nagen dees, is 
2 | Werten. | quarters; 21 

— . 0 113 840 aber be 4 

pw x ee nn 1417 


— a . 


52—f, o30, ooo 33, 652 
* the number of acres under growth 
of wheat is computed: to be 1, 60000, and 
in $075 1697 only 1,066,666. acres, he 
or yield per acre on the average num- 


, 5 1:333-333 acres, was 50 1128 45 


2} on, 
cefing, EE. Fe above. 68 68 


* 


cf 85 61] 
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ears, one half the acres were in common 
 helds, where it is well known the land is not 
| bal tilled, nor half the produce. from it as 
from incloſed fields. 
Me may juſtly conclude, that the inclo- 
faite produced, on an average, 32 buſhels per 
acre, and the common fields 16 buſhels; the 
latter, I am convinced, is too great an allow- 
ance, as is the former too little, fince many 
N of common field, - to my knowledge, 
not produced more than 8 buſhels per 
acre of late years. 
A general rule for incloſi ing and ſubdivi- 
ding farms, in particular ſuch as I have pro- 
poſed to be obtained by reducing the foreſts, 
&c. is as follows: 
4 ſquare { ace is the ſmalleſt expence in 
incloſing, and the greater ſuch ſquare, the 
expence is leſs, in a . of double the 
expence to four times the area ſo incloſed *. 
A ſquare whoſe area is two acres, equal to 320 
Bees es—by the table of calculation, you ſee, 
that the pry ches to ſurround ſuch ſquare is 
71.52. Anda ſquare” equal to 8 acres, · or 
1280 perches. takes bar 143 perches to ſur- 


round it, being only double He expence o £ 


4 times the acres contained. 

_. 1 adviſe that theſe farms — made into 
ſquares, as near as circumſtances win admit, 
„r if 75 8 5 the 


oo 


Winter riches, p. 22.3» * more Fully in in a 1 of 
calculation in this treatiſe, p. 45. 


% _ 
— —ü—ä—ũẽ — —-— - - 
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the fide of which ſquare area of zoo acres 


will be 283 perch nearly, and the whole ſur- 
rounding fides 3 miles and a half, and 12 
perches nearly, 


That this ſurrounding fence be a double 
ditch, either in wet or dry land, as ſuch dou- 


ble ditch gives an advantage of havin 5 or- 


| 8 row of trees ſurroundin 


- 


lanting them on the 5 ls the Pn 
EA -without injuring the fence, which all 


trees do that are planted in the row of quicks. 


This double ditch I propoſe ſhould 2 up 
in breadth 25 feet; 6 feet of which to be 
the width of each "ditch, and a ſpace of 13 
feet between, to contain the earth, ape make 


a platform or terraſs three feet ſix inches high, 


and nine feet in breatth at top; leaving fix 


inches as a ſet - off ® on each fide on the 


teen feet breadth, which then will reduce the 


baſe of the platform to twelve feet broad, in 
the middle of which the ornamental row of 
trees are to be planted. The ditches are to be 


fix feet broad at top, one foot fix inches at 


bottom, and five feet in depth. 


1 recommend that two row of quicks Js 


planted-i in cach fide of this raiſed bank, be- 


inning with the firſt about fix inches above 
> ſurface of the ground, with white thorn, 


® The ſet-of is to prevent a weight being too-near the 
face or lope of the ditch, ; . 


And 


5 


T 42 J 


and the upper row crab- quicks, with a holly 
inſtead of a crab at every ſixth quick. 
Each ſide of this: ges. ditch, che hedge 


- ſhould be cut or clipped ipped on ry year, to the 
ve * 


height of five feet a of the bank 
that might be ſoraiſed, leaving here and there 
a white thorn and crab to 5 ty up a8 ſtan- 
dards; the outſide of which hedge to be cut 
dicular, and the inſide, from four feet 
igh, ſloped outwards, to prevent a diſigree- 
able flat top. 
In the middle of this raifed- bank, which 
- nine feet in breadth at top, plant a'row of 
Eng elms, the fourth fort mentioned in 
| Ys Dictionary, at forty feet diſtance from 
2 other: 7 oſs n de of every by = 
other tree, as advance in height, may 
lopped WO for the als ef the e ch 85 
ches Th tho others are not to be cut on any acC- 
count above twenty feet high, to which Rebe 
the ſmall branches are to be cut off at all times 
before they grow to one inch diameter. By 
this means one half of the trees will be un- 
injured in their timber; and the other half 
will provide loppings, together with the cop- 
pice- wood, ſufficicht for the farm uſe, 


>. l 2 | Dividing 


* ——. ꝶ—kLl. 


1 41 


bea the 5 arms ins Pi 


Fo: tillage, - 7 fields, at 


20 acres each, 140 acreß. 
3 Fields, at 14 acres each, 42 
14. Ditto, at 10 acres each, 140 


"gas. 
Under 'paſture, - common 145 
meadow, houſe, &c. wy 167 7 
Vader: timber, * . WER 
| e 0 For * : 


In TE to make the Aificence of « expence, 
in incloſing ſmall or large fields, fully appear 
at one view, I have, as follows, e a alls 


0 e * 


A TABLE 


E 


A TABLE of CALCULATION, ſewing 
Inclojng 


the Difference of Expence between 
| Large by Small F iel Proportionably. 
[T7735 TE IEEE: 
142.63 27 
„ e a] ABMEE 
gil hw 405 0-1-1628 
lacks, Percheg, Per. Part. L. 2. d. rs. Par 
1 160 12.640 12 a 
2 3200 17.88% 17 
13 480 21.912 I 
4640 25-2911. 5 
| -$| Zoo 28.281 8 
6 960 30.981 10 
7| 1120] 33.4601 13 
| $3] 1280 35.77]1 15, 
91.144% 37:94] 17 
Io | i600] 40. 0/2 ' © 
6s 111] 1760 41.95]2 1 
eee 
— 1312889 45-0712, 5. 
14 2240 47.322 7 
15 | 2490 48.982 8 1 
15 2560 50. 59% 10 
12 2720 52.15% 12 
18 28800 53.660 13 
19 3040 55˙13 15 
20 |. 3200 56. 56% 16 


1 46 ] 


Acres. P. Perches. Per. Part. E qrs. Par, 
25 4000 $3248 3 2 342 
I 304800 69.283 9 3144 

35 5600 74-83]3 14 9 384 

406400 80. 9 o o ©. o 

45 7200] 84.85% 4 10 o. 80 
50 8ooo] 89.44% 9 5 14 
s 8800 93.90% 13 10 3.20 

; 60 | g600] 98.5214 18. 6 0.96| 

65 10460 101.9805 1 11 3. 4 

| 200g 836 5 9: 3: 

| 75112000[109.541g 

80 128001 13.1305 13 15 

1835 echt N60, 15 

90 44001 20. a 0 0 

1520001 23. 28 4 

9 ec ge 2 06: 


Hence, as before obſerved. ts Spenge is 
only double to quadruple the land incloſed; 
that is, it will coſt 12 8. 7 d. 2 farth. and a ſmall 
fraction, to incloſe one acre; and the expence 
of incloſing four acres is but double that ſum. 
The difference of expence between inclo- 
fing a parallelogram and a ſquare, under equal 
areas, will appear much in favour of the * 
ter: Alſo, the nearer a parallelogram lot 
a ſquare, Jef the, Ce pf ſuch i ine 5 


* Vide Winter e 5 4 221. 6 | F 


1 


It follows kei, that the ſame p 
tion holds good in loſs of land, keepin 
fences in repair, and harbouring of <ping lack 
which latter is in many places Gee leſs 235 
half a buſhel per acre; half of which is a loſs 
to the kingdom of 50,000 quarters of wheat 
_ yearly, equal to a ſum of 81, 250 J. at 11. 


12 8. 6 d. per q uarter---a great loſs indeed ! 


The interior cloſures ſhall recommend 
to be divided- by ſmall double ditches, four 
feet in breadth, by three feet deep, with one 
row of white thorn quicks planted on each 
ſide, and a row of crab-quicks planted on the 
top, with a holly, inſtead of a quick, at Eves 
ry two feet diſtance. 


This method of ſubddicidtbg may appear to 


be ſomething more expenſive, than with a 
fingle ditch of five and ſix feet; but when we 
conſider that a vacuum of fix feet broad; by 
five feet in depth, and one foot ſix inches 
broad at bottom, meaſures thirty-ſix feet fix 


inches in ſolid; at one foot in length; and a 


vacuum four feet broad at top, three feet deep, 
and one foot in breadth at ottom, and one 
foot in length, meaſures only nine feet nine 
inches, that appearance of expence will fall 
on the fix and five-feet ditch, N double 
to the other two. 
I muſt alſo SBlerve, ide ite are but : ow 
foils that will permit or ſupport a weighty 
bank of cy walt ditches being not only 
; conveyances 


[48] 


bonveyances for water, but are alſo receptacles. 

of the water filtered through its ſides, which 
oozing,” or filtrarion, ſoftens ſuch face of the 
ditch, by which, with its mouldering away, 
the weighty top, ſoon flides into the ditch; 
which can fearcely be again ever made per- 


A 

ty, thallow, en y land, a deep ditch 
is L ſubject to fail; and, chough not ſo 

| often, liable wo moulder and waſte in its. ſides 

as in wet ſoils, yet a dry or froſty air, with the 
uſual changes of weather, renders this alſo 

dpen texture ſubject to a perpetual moulder- 


in 
3 theſe ſubdiviſions it | would be very orna- 
mental, if a few low growing trees, fuch as 
the laburnum, the quicken or mountain aſh, 
with a crab-tree and white thorny trained up 
for that purpoſe, at thirty feet diſtance, . were 
introduced into the fence, being ſet in an al- 
ternate manner, with a honeyſuckle-to ber 
and, if tillage land, the hedge ſhould be ke 
to four and half feet high — the top of 72 
bank. If it be paſture 5 the hedges ſhould 
be permitted to grow to any height, and the 
ſides cut up as high as a man can reach, with 
A honed dare et. to Nn for that 
urpoſe, but no timber, or very high-growin 
. n ever be — — in — fack 
fence. Corn ſhould have an open expoſure, 
. "mo groving, or paſture . ſhould be ſhel- 
tered 


1 90 


2 


hedge-row © 
C8 MER 215% 


. 
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- 1.7 To reduce Foreſts, &c. into Tillage, 


To lay down a rule for reducing all the va- 
11 5 2112 : TE 4 W's 
riety of ſoils that muſt be met with in ſo 


large a 5 5 as the foreſts in England, would, 
be unneceſſary; 1 ſhall therefore confine my- 


ſelf to two ſorts, namely, ſuch land as is clear 


from buſhes, and ſuch as may be found much 
incumbered with them, brambles, &. propo- 
ſing the farmers toil to begin in October 1776, 

or any other year, on the eee ſort; 


- 


where, if 2 few briers, ſhould. incommode, 


they may be cut away, the roots of which 
will not in the leaſt hinder a, ſharp tined 
ſcarificator * from going one Way, and then 
croſs-cutting.it at the other; which, when 
done, it will be proper to break up the ground 
with a plough, and two yokes of oxen,; In 


this Nate let it lye, till the firſt dry weather 


that may offer in March 17 75 then drag-har- 


row it, and ſow peaſę. When theſe are ripe, 


- 


and the field cleared, ſpike-roll + the ground, 
ie teeth or ſpikes 2 which being ſeyen inch- 


© 
of 


2k 


See its deſeription, Rational Farmer, ſecond edition, 


La . 


p. l don} Hato as mow Wants! 22 6 | 
--+ Peaſe are a great meliotater of ſtrong ſoil. 
t See the Frontiſpiece Rational Farmer. 


tered with high hedges; but no trees in the 


43 2 
* 
* 


(wo) 
es long, will looſen" the ſoil to that depth; 
then, with one yoke of oxen, * and x ſwing of 
a Norfolk plough, plough not leſs Ghar an 


acre a 1 
In ſu rough ſtate 40 the) tough? may leave 
it, let it lye two. months, chen drag-harrow 


it, rolf and ptough it up and let it lye 
till the end of October; An Harro Ie 
well, and fow it under furrow with a one- 
| horſe Plough, fixty-four pounds of wheat to 
on acre ; and, if it ſhout? be of an open tex- 
rare, pen it with 560 as ſoon as ſowed, which 
will enrich 'the- lanc „as well as prove the 
means of preventing the worm from injuring 
the wheat, I by cloling its. pores, and making 
it of a mote Baal and ſolid texture. 
Leaving this part of tillage till April 4 fol- 
lowing g 1728, I ſhall return to direck the pre- 
paration of 'fome other part of the land for 
. namely, ſuch as may be incumber- 
with baſhes, &c. more than the former. 
Here the heavy tedious plough, ſhould be 
avoided, as well as many expenſive 11 05 bt 
_ cutting away the buſhes, and ſtubbing 
larger trees, and ſuch roots only as 12 5 
the ſpaces. between the beds. "After e Und 
may be thus cleared, Tay it out into ſeven-feet. 
IT beds 


* Th red or- cheſnut worm much infeſts ſuch hind, 
I At which time ſow 3 boy we? in the wheat, 
for an after-feed for. ſheep, i 


A "IS. 
* 17 N EQ 3 * 7 


Py 57. ) 
beds in breadth, and a three-feot {pave or u- 


ley between. 
0 on theſe ſeven · feet beds, lay 8 
ing of — 2 or furae cut ſmall; on 
1 in March followiog, 1777, lay the 
potatoes at one foot diſtance, covering 


wich dae earth in che alleys, and 36 Joan 3 


out the —— i Wale hee. T7 
L n them, wo muſt _ weed- 


2 — imerim between owing es 
i potatoes, in pring 1777. | 
jng pot harveſt, I ſhall recommend. to the 
farmer — buſy in making drains where the 
land may be wet; theſe drains may be filled 
with ſtones, or black thorn; ahr latter. the 
beſt way is to make them into ſmall bavins, 
and tread them cloſe, leaving a foat at top un+ 
gilled for earth, that the plough may not 
touch the drain. 
In this interim . ha | 
| buſhes are thin and weak, may be preparing, 
by clearing ſuch away, and ploughing it up; 
at which time rape may be ſowed for an early 
feed for ſheep ; or in — be ſowed 
with the ſame, or ; 5 of which 
may be An 8 0 in bevy. BY ach 
ly 


(py 
ately  ſpik-rolled, and | ploughed-/ up for 
4 


We are gow: come to October 1777. with 
three different ſituations of tillage, viz. ſuch 
| _ firſt began on in October 1776, and in 


the ſpring 1777. ſowed with peaſe or oats, 
and in September following ſowed with wheat. 


Secondly, that part platted 1 with potatoes in 
March 177; the other part being of a lat- 
ter preparation, and ſowed with rape, &c. to 
be pen fed off, and either ſowed with wheat 
in September 1977, or to be winter fallowed. 
I he firſt of theſe is going on under its crop 
of wheat juſt ſown ;' in reſpect to the ſecond, 
viz. under potatoes, theſe muſt be now. 
up, and preſerved for ſale, or ſold by the 
perch or acre in the ground. This ſort of 
eultute will pay very well, in reſpect to bring: 
ing in ſuch land fit for tillage, as alſo profit: 
In reſpect to tillage;”it is the ſhorteſt way to 
reduce ſuch ſort of woody land; as, without 
ſtubbing up thoſe ſmall roots, they in general 
are e by the dung uſed in the culture 
of the N being reduced or putrified in 


TORT: 4 few . * W eee 


Mes 4 WS, « MY 4c 4t ; 
"4 Jad 4 

; — * 
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| *If the ſod Ge we is . not ſaci. 
en ly rotted, let it lye under a ycer and ridge winter-fal- 
low, (ſee inter Riches, p. 133) ) and ſow it in the ſprin 
1778, with barley and red c wy art the tate of two bal 
ay * 5 andere 


— 


( 's3 ) 


of the dung; which roots much enrich the 
foil alſo, ' | 
At the fame time chat ſuch land is pepe: 
ring for corn, it alſo beings in a N N 
ofit. 
ig juſt before directed to ilar the 
at one foot diſtanee; but I will apple — 
to be planted in theſe beds, i in ſuch land, on- 
ly three rows in the breadth of ſeven feet, and 
two feet diſtance 1 this diſtance 
will make 990 in each bed, of for mp 
in length, . ſuppoſing theſe 54 
duce but three pound ati an e u on 
an average, the weight will be 3465 
to each bed; and there being ſeven of theſe 
beds in the breadth of four perches; * the 
weight on the Whele will be found to be 
24,255 pound, or ten ton ſuteen hundred and 
an half nearly, equal to 433 buſhels,” which, 
at i 8. per buſhel; ot 40 8. per ton, amounts t 
Bene "IP acre hy ee deduct- 


* 
« 0 . 9 8 ” n FO . LW” p F „ - * . ” * — . — 12 
N ' ft £4 , 


- + Four prches in breadth and fre in length, nes 


'We are told that in ay 1773, t potatoes 1 
LAW 'and planted in BY * Giibert © Cooper, 
ſq.'in Cheſhire, eg = 2 oh eee follow- 

ing 512 pound weight. And at e Cary 1773. thi 
res of ſern and rubbiſh land was Jet from r . 
lichaelmas, at 31. 108. an acre, to ſome potatoe plant; 

ers, which produced 3600 facks, or 360 ton, being twelve 


{ans or 120 — OY en | 


( 54 )) 


ing 41. 136. 4. at the rate of four pence 
per perch on each bed in length, for planting 
them, and the ſame for digging them up, ma- 
king 9 l. 6 s. 8 d. there will remain 12 l. 
8. 4 d. clear profit, > oa acre. The wood, 
Ke. feng xt 0 — yn the dien 
tor out mne roots in 

3 feet ſpaces between the beds. | 

+ Laſtly, - the third, or a later preparation 
than either of the former, having had rape, 
turnips, c. ſowyn in it, and penned off with 
ſheep, being at this time, September, or Oe- 
tober 1775, ſown with yheat, or left for a 
veer-and ridge . low, comes. mn un» 
der:confideration.. -- is 1 | 
If Wich Wheat, & thall nete not his 
than; ſixty· four pounds be ſawn pen acre; ob- 
ſerving, that if whe. ground be light, tread or 

rather pen on it with a heavy fold of ſheep, as 
ſaqn-as it may be ſown, to prevent the wheat- 
worm A's injuring it; and it will be ſtill 
fafer, if, by examining the earth, it appears 
that there are many of thoſe worms, + not to 
plough ſuch light land, until it be well ſoak- 
ed with rain, and even then it cannot be in- 
Rae Py Wes ; for all * 12 light 
land 


Fe | * 
+} , — * : 2 v6 $* $55 => p N ” . 
, YI p #4 , 1 N 


i as rate of 301 an wes 1 7 ir PETS 
wn with wheat, Note, The Sy Fo 
account of, at the end of this book, 1 e 
See p. 50. - m_ 

+ See Winter Riches, p. 157. 
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land can EY made, the greater t the probability 
of a good crop. + 
If, on the contrary, the land ſhould be of 
a ſtrong nature, and ſown with wheat at this 
ſeaſon,” let it lye rough after the harrow, and 
im March following buſh- Harrow it over, as 
ſoon as the red clover feed may have been 
fown ; this looſens the ſurface of 2 bind- 
ing land, and creates a nourifhment to the 
Plants, by ſuch clods being pulveriſec. 
Clover or trefbil may alſo be ſown in tlie 
ſpring with peaſe, and it often happens to take 
much better than with barley. I therefore re- 
commend red clover, &c. to be always fown in 
_ Wheat-land in the ſpring, or with eaſe, as 
well as with oats or barley. ' my 
But if ſuch land, as well as the pota tatoe 
— before mentioned, ſhould not be reduced 
ficietitly for wheat within" the time, it will, 
after 4 winter fallow, be in prime condition 
Lot 4 ſpring crop; after which a rotation of 
corn, ꝓ feeds, & and food for rearing and fat- 
tening the cattle, | will naturally enfue, ob- 
ing, that whenever ſummer crops are de- 
| a, to e * Wye 8 e 
wh. 


"3% Alfo roll wen und well in March followitig.” 
7 Seftion'third, p. 13. winter riches, Rational Far 
mer, ſecond. edition, p. 54. 
Winter Riches, p. 199 
11 Ditto, p. 42, 48 to hank "Rational Farmer, feed edi 
P. 30 


27 ＋ 


„C % 42 
ſown thick, as ſuch are not to be hoed, or ſet 
dut at diftances, unleſs turnips or rape that are 
to ſtand till the end of November, &c. ſheep 
ought to be penned twice in the twenty-four 
hours, during the ſummer, till Michaelmas ;* 
not letting them. out, of the ſame feld. they 
have been penned on either in winter or ſum- 
mer, unleſs it be to manure or tread hard, 
light wheat land, as before mentioned, or ſome 
poor land, &c. in the latter caſe, it would be 
well to carry turnips, and feed the theep thereon. 
By ſuch alternate, cheap, and profitable ma- 
nurings with dung of high-fed ſheep, hogs 4, 
or vegetables ploughed in, in their profuſion 
* oleoſe juice, will the land be brought into 
| ſuch a ſtate of profit to the huſbandman, as 
Cato gave in anſwer, on being aſked, what 
was the moſt aſſured profit riſing out of land? 
te To feed cattle, well,” faid he: and being 
again aſked, What was the next? Marry, 
to feed in a mean,” which ſeems, as Pliny 
obſerves, That the moſt ſure and certain 
, profit was that which would colt leaſt.” 4 


i 


Above all things, avoid the baſe cuſtom of dragging 
out the ſmall dirty part of the turnip, which the ſheep 
refufes ; it is cruel to oblige them to eat through neceſſi- 
ty of hunger, thoſe dirty parts, with tender teeth: but 
 Jave that labour and barbarity, by ploughing in ſuch to 
enrich the ſoil. de e e eee ee 
+ See Rational Farmer, ſecond edition, p. 39, &c. 
II Matter.my ſelf, that the ſyſtem adopted in this trea- 
tiſe will be found to anſwer this juſt remark of. Cato's, as 

4 * | explained 
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(OAH c l V Reaping. chen OY 
oth ft * On Early N prog... Jo canto, 
11243 A 4 TH 204 Er As TP rpg $ * 29 
A early ſowing is the moſt; probable me- 
thad of procuring early gathering, ſo cutting 
| ſuch corn, before the farmer s accuſtomed time 
of What he calls ripe, has theſe two advanta- 


ges, namely, giving him an opportunity, of 
much ſooner authering, in. the Ele of the 


earth, thereby Lanig ſo much time before 
the declining days ance o fi z and, ſe 
To" | __ 119 6 . * F einde condly, 


* 4 
0 > 1 . * 1 
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Saran bie ett ant poo} ik ann 
explained by Pliny, namely, in cheapneſs of cultivating. 
land; as well as it has agreed with ſo many indiſputable 
authorities in the manuring part: and it is to be hoped, 
that it will alſo take place ina larger extent, in the new 
little, world's of foreſts, &c. (propoſed to be inhabited with 
the moſt diſcerning cultivators) than it can among the 


old habituated. Every unprejudiced man fees the melan- 


choly fituation of the preſent worn-out land, (which,.by 
their injudicious cultivating weeds, with the baneful ſeed « 
ed dung, and eating out its ſubſtance with untemitting 
crops) common weeds, dog-gfaſs, matted in the earth like 
the clotted hair of their own heads, is now the principle 
produce, together with robbing the land of a large quan- 
tity of its earth, in fo baſely carrying it away, when thus, 
dragged up together, and no proper reſtorative. admini- 
ſtered, is the Cauſe of its producing poor crops of corn. 
Farther ene on huſbandry is moſt certainly to 
be obtained, as well as much wanted: the writer of the 
Political Survey of Great Britain, obſerves, © When 
_ *©_ gentlemen of large fortune in this country came to lay 
« out gardens and plantations, they find no difficulty in- 
„ ſuperable'; and no doubt with equal — — he 
«© and diligence,' more material and extenſive improve- 
<<, ments in-huſbandry might be likewiſe made. 


* once: to look: of r ruſſet 88 
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che the ſureſt way to have the belt co- 
boured and largeſt grain: re too many 
inſtances of the lofs of corn, by ſhedding, 
(as the farmer calls it) where it is ripe, which 
is alſo ur well known' to them, to be the fineſt 
and Tarpeſt of the corn. | And it is fufficient- 


y kn to'many of them allo, Bat eng | 


it rarlrer than the accuftemet time, is 


every 
way advantageous ; the reaſon Why the 
Rider ts not 283 pom tobe that * — 
accuifomed NE OT RS Pur- 
* KRuſbandmenk 
obſerres, That many e haſte, 
« and put their ſeed into the ground, havin 
«' this. proverb, over-timely 1 
* ofteatimes-fail; hut late ſowi 


* muſs, ant deceive the maſter. th Five 35 all, 


$6 well wete the ancients acqudiatat with 
every. part of the firſt, principles of that noble 
ſcience,” Agriculture, that there is not any 
good rule tat was not in ſome meafure known: 
to mot of them. Pliny alſo obſerves.“ The 
4 ſooner that corn is cut down, the fairer, 


and the more full and weighty is che grain. 
The beſt rule is, to cut it down before 


©. the corn be very hard, and when it 
* 
* 


3 conch bend whichrindan of übe 


| beſh forts; of, wheat; barley, indeed, muſt be fully ripe 
before-it be cut, as it has not, like other grain, any huſk, 
coverings * to feed on, when cut ——_— N 
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Obſerving nature, 


huſbandman's gn go das it is infinite, ſo 
it 4s inſtructing and uſeful. The variety of 
herbe, flowers, trees, and fruits; their odour, 


colour, and multitude ; the fame juice diver- 
liked, by the variods organs in plants; their 
virtues and properties ariſing from one com- 
mon mother, one would think ſufficient to 
animate a huſbandman, and make him join in 
ſantiments with an ancient writer, who ſays, 
That the earth, our common mother, ſhould 
do aſſiſted againſt the falſe ĩimputations of 
ungrateful man, who is daily ing her 
with his own faults, when it is man, ob- 
*« ſtinate.man alone, that is blameable.”* - 


when treating of cotn, ſays, Very well £ 
7 1 1 6 — aden (en.: ! pr 4 cs may 
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| This was one of Pliny's obſervations | 
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e the cauſe of this earth, | 
the common mother of us all. get caſe ſhe 
©: has brought forth poiſon and venom; who 
* hath ſearched them out but man? As for 
4 the fowls of the air, and wild beaſts, it is 
i ſufficient that they touch them n6t/ nay, 
</ they know how to beware, and avoid them. 
4 For fay, that the elephants do file their 


teeth ſharp againſt hard trees; ſay, that the 


e rhinoceros Whets his Horns againſt the 


„ rocks, and the wild boars ſharpen their ed- 


„ ged tuſks againſt: both ſtock and ſtone; 
ay, that all creatures know well enough 


1 how to prepare and furbiſn their weapons 


<, to do miſchief, which of them all yet in- 


fects them with poiſon, but man alone f 


We have the art to invenom and poĩſon ar- 
rows; we can tell how to put ſomething 
to our darts of iron and Neel, more hurt- 


ful and miſchievous than they ure; it is 


ordinary with us to poiſon rivers alſo ; yea, 


the very elements 'wheredf the world doth 


4 ſtand, are by us infected: for even the air 


0 itſelf,” wherein and whereby all things 


© ſhould-live, we cotrupt to their miſchief 


5 „. and deſtrdtion. Neither ean we truly ſay 


*« or think, that other creatures, beſides us, 


© are ignorant of theſe poiſons,” for we have 
. 12 ſhewed, that they are not to ſeek 
either what defences to provide againſt they 


© ſhould rd: ook with —_ or r wane 0 


TE 


4 dy 20 find. for their cure, after they had 

e fought and are hurt. Moreover, ſetting 
11 —— — — 
* armed with any other venom but its own. 
„% We cannot chuſe, therefore, but conſeſa 


our great fault and d . malice, in that 
K. we reſt not contented with natural poiſons, 
10 but þetake ourſelves to many mixtutes and 


. com artifi ye ay even with 
our 3 — theſe monſtrous 
and abominable ſpirits know any other re 
ard of this their deadly breath; their cur- 
10 ſed and deteſtable e but to hate and 
abhor all things. Vet herein we may ac- 
« knowledge and ſce the wonderful -majeſty 
+. of Dame Nature, for like as ſhe hath ſhew- 
& ed herſelf more fruitfyl and liberal in bring- 
. $6 ipg forth profitable and wholeſome plants, 
nn greater plen than the hurtful and noji- 
- ſome, ſo ſurely the furniſhedithe world 
Fc. ' better Irn ee for the | 
„public weal-*: 
hat a field of parities are kev except 
Fee ergy Every creature, but man, 
acting for its on defence and preſervation, 
from e own natural inſtinct; but 
man, fr own corrupt miſhappenin 
Fas. charges the =. with —_ 
and falſe imputations—himſel, at the ſame 
time, being the offender, by poiſonous 555 
e and unſſcilful e 


5 6629) 3 
not our common farmers poſſeſſed with 
— bot APTN" > 
dos, e experiment, and even coaviction ? This 
; — — thus traduce, that 
never removed were e eee 
trampled futrou , though often the beſt, yet 
= — even ly wh — 5 
$ da wv. with plough- 
66,4 deep, and let the ſhare be worn bright 
« with the furrow. And Mr. Lawrence 


2 


0 recommends ſuch earth as the beſt for amend- 


ovement. Such as where 
955 neither ſpade nor plough has reached; and 
_ *©, that no kind of -compoſt made with art ex- 
28 —— Adding, That if the choiceſt 
trees be planted therein, they pre- 
e 


ment and i 


eee v re 
— [3+ 7005 n 0} E 
r sch t 


this aſſertion! Even the objecting farmer; 
1 but allow himſelf to reaſon on it, 
muſt ſurely be convinced of its truth. Does 
not know, that, by often ploughing, che 
potes of the earth are more and more open- 
ed, thereby ee TY . 
. 1 ie 631 3 2 Nin ent 


1 Je i 24 — * * L 
ei 4 it} LES 41 5% 75 * 1 6. 


3: b iage Rickey 5. 69. Now, l 


an going deeg into a ſharp ſoil, when he faid, „ And 
* ſhare be worn bright with the furrow,” "Ip * 


| (6) 
the ſun, air, and water, n 


manures from the maſter's diligence !. 0 | 
All theſe daily filtering through the looſen- 
r Rraturm, muſt fink. into the next, 
which- 3 enriches, 2 not 
much diſcoloured as the upper, having IN 
ali. expoſed. to the air; and the third fira 
Will in general be found Kill leſs diſcalourec 
than the ſccond. where land has been long tilled, 
Wo; manureds as Icls of ſuch manning 19 5 
dee e, hecouſe.it_is not of h 
dark a.coloun as the firſt, frightens the timo- 
3 whenever he ſees any 3 


e iy goung going a little deeper 
et me tell him, that if 
colour became ex to the air, a 
ö deen 
1 Dk 2k +; Does he know what gives 
— 2 and country weneh 
Fr her toi - 
Harry? e eee 


80 
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W inter Riches, 88, | 
gebenen a en. Riches, p. 89. 
t The principals in promoting and perfecting nature, 
without plenty of which, bath p— and vegetable 
parts of — creation aways look wan. and N 
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i Gude ſeed; w at rtr if l ie it 
may not be imp proper, to acquaipt: the Ges, 
who is too ei fiepteatulin this part of 5 
8 that müch depends on changi 

- Corn, as well as the ality of ſuch. 

are fo neglectful in this neceflary part of Tr 
Buſbandry, as often almoſt to deſtfoy the qua- 
lity and quantity; nay, even the very hay in 
Khich ft ie fown, is rendered" barttn, of 

duces nothing but weeds, and then the land; 
filon, Kc, 1s blmed, TIT on 


1 ee ee ec eee eee 


che farmer to be ſtrenuous in changin 
feed from fandy to & ſtrong Toam; and, „ Sag 
Lea ic Auch 1 "that 25 from ght fo 
Heavy, and | from heavy. to Jghe Hud, Py 
= 2 nn gn 


= Ind pes d dite Guy of EE Wir in as 


ks to be attended to as the change. In 
neral, the Largeſt and fineſt wheat grows on 
frong land; et ſuch is ſometimes” produced 
alſo by a lig ter foil. 7 However, though 
beavy land requires more Tabour to till it than 
Hght land, yet the crop generally makes 
amends. Here 1 cannot avoid mentioning an 

| 1 8 


* Winter Riches; p 


—_ FI Farmer, 2 5. 79: 


f 6 1] 
obſervation of 2 4% Howbeit,” fa) 
e jk 2 5 

is not 

An llttavice of which che ſume author men- 
tits in this r « in Byzgeigm, a ter- 
3 rea, 1 is hot a better and 
Per, e I 7 ny os 
e 
4 oxen 18 t f | 
l once a good e one 
PRE 2 re « old wo- 

4 Win ſhare at ano 
un bd, Wes be 155 e 8 27 

r Myſeff have ſeen 4 time. 

I have beard n farmer, WhO Was the Ga 


& his *ttle neighboyrhood, fag, that 
granted wheat Wag better EL 
Without any 2 as were m 
Brains tothe buſhel. * * 
Boyd wheat af the growth bf «tight foil, 
«will in general be a fmaller grain, than good 
wheat On a heavy foil; and therefbre, When 
e Sent. Ong he change of 101], 

1 Ve a r 225 | 

Ae Foil, K the” fir 

1 5, hi . a light ſoil. In this als 
4 ſmaller ſeed muſt take place, and 11 the 


rn eee 2 19 


3 1 Kn 0 688 act worms fr. 26 its 
+ 1b 1 dpotarrantito woakatroth pail lswp-e Kere „0 
A great error. i 10G017 Een 


KH __ ged from a light ws fac _— In the 
| oppoſite caſe, although a be e 
from a ſtrong to a light ſoil, * the large 

the ſeed- grain will enable ſuch ſoil to m_ 
it profitably for a year or. two, but not more; 
| becauſe the. ae the the foil | is, 10 ſooner will 
4 Wheat degenerate... * 
= | .. The choice of amal ern wheat for ſeed, 
= is diametrically - oppoſite: to true principles, 
. | | and ſhews an error in two caſes; firſt, ther er- 
g For in ſowing too thick is hereby. cultivated; 
and ſecondly, that a ſmall: grain is better than 
the more powerfully fed corn. 
= | Virgil "4 —— we ſeen ſome medicate 
= «their ſeed before they ſow.; and ſteep. them 
i in nitre and black ..lees: of oil, to cauſe a 
= SM * fuller 17 8 an the deceitful pods... And, 
= though they have. been . over. a 
« gentle fire to quicken them, and long tri- 
er ed and — LI much labour, yet I 
** haye ſeen tham degenerate, unleſs a man 
picked out the largeſt of them, one by one, 
"uy; every. year. Thus, every. thing. by fate de- 
2002 1 and runs backwards; 0 


4. 


1 one is rowing with difficulty again 
i ad if be We to n I 


tals (IL iel \ 1 (Ie i 


2 r 1 ki 8 | 
1 This is a great miſtake, am to N Em 
-azewell as in quality; for, as given quantities are lighter 
or heavier, ſo the quality apy or nch, in tho 
ame proportion. 
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y the tide drives him : heid-long 
| * down a cel 7 Rs 

This excellent ick alſo recommends 
wheat early; his words are, Plough” 
* naked, and ſow naked; winter is a time of 
labour for the huſbadiman. - In cold wea- 
cher the farmers generally enjoy what they 
1 have gotten, and, rejoicing one! "with Wy 
other, make mutual feaſts.” 
Having urged the brine of — 
againſt bad feed wheat, as alſo to careful 
ſeep ſeell- Wheat in proper lixivinms, in the 
National \ Farmer, Winter Riches, and 'as be- 
fore recited ; yet I think the following expe- 
rĩment may 11 be admitted, AS 4 i ſimulating 
circumſtance-to'the farmer. | 
I was tolc that much hey id grow, 
after it kad went through the regular Proceſs 
af malting; on which'T'afked a malſtef s opi- 
nion; his anſwer was; that he had heard the 
Err but Was 8 ſure that he could 

ick out at would not grow, 
| ry yok ener ee 
ſuch. Theſe 81 — into the ground, at 
fix inches diſtance, ' ſeven of them vegetated 
in ſome degree; two of which N 
root and blade, two more in a leſs degree of 
ſtrength, —_— my 8 and the other 


} T0 
4". 52 4 * - 4 


? "4 How e this ſens 4 8 or 
change their ſeed ; pays even ſow it foul beſides, 


1% h 


two. very weak. I waited a fortgightiaſzer the 
e had been out of ground three 
weeks, and then tochs chem A and. fund 
that tyrenty· one eee were retten Ang ved | 
etficr regis as followath.: 

end et aged 


de bertel zwo, and, appeared ih De ef 
; 15 a 1 tive. ha 
ons very weak rogt to sach, TPO, ge 
pearance, of z blade on, ; TDR 
bene reſult of this — 6 b minds 
dates to us, A e Wa or leſs 
ſtrong 122 5 getating parts: . the plant 
from ſuc will be affected For thete can be 
no doubt by Bile as t che impetſect grain way do 

9 1 — 1 it be ſown, or damaged aftery 
pres 3 iy 0 earth, o will im perfections be 
in the plant, and of courſe affect the corn. in 
ne fam be pep The manner how bar+ 

y vegetates in the grain, diſtering from tres 

| 88 fort, 5 PR to be the beltfor = 
Nel purpoſe all other ſorts S 
Fl eth its root and blade from, 2. 


n only, but barley produceth i its roots Ar 
FE AE nd k end of the grain, and the blade from 


me "en <pd ; which ve 18 imperſc 


* W Men, 205 "Hons 
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7 eren eee, * 
We tow 3651 © 225 Ling T en 
gr 2e jx OE 

bs Fees 5 


„ ee 6 f. wy 
up with a circular cqultir F to the plough, 
inſtead gf the common Soles g's gi 


it into 195 i th 

12 167 

will cut the bo 

thereby gix ul Fa on fo the 0 

The cot hr this © ae 8 

N cee 
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t91 
On this upper part of the e fitſt turned 
row, it will be proper to lay three "buſhels o : 
unſlacked lime to every perch ; ſpread and 
brat well; or, if da difhcult to by 
obtained, have ready uantity of 
chargd clay, f and blend that Ne road with the 
ſurface of ſuch furrow ; ; $ on either of which 
ately ſow turnip-ſced, Which, winter 
a off, and! the ſpring, following ſow 
& Barley, in «pip rtion of two Þu- 
ſhels an acre, fel ke — clover ; ba 
w wheat ma be ſon, as as been before 
DE 15 18. U before- mentioned Proceed | 
'obferved in their rotation 
Ob if it bh user eaten to break 
| uring t winter, or carl in the ſprin 
FP A the ſummer, 48 7 Peak the! 2Þ 
would na Me the. farmnct to ſow it with a thick | 
crop of buck-wheat in A ril, and, as ſoon as 
it comes 3 1 rol va vith a heavy rol- 
Mnf it in, in ame manner as 
7% e e 10 BY © of Ft le * page 


4 See Rational We p. 27 to 29, . Aden 
§ This will effectually enrich the other part of the firſt 
um. 

At either of which ſcarify the land, firſt with the (ca- 
| e an utenſil in huſbandry, to cut five or . ſix in- 
ches deep, at four inches diſtance,” and five or ſeven of 
| theſe cuts in breadth, according as it may be conſtruct- 
ed ; obſerving further, that either ſtone or Aer miarl is 4 
* land,” 


47* IH 1 4 
« 14 * * - + # 


Fs 


* foon-as ſuch buck-wheat W 
ploughed in, on that ſurface ſow turnips, with- 
gut any other pr than a — 
turnips. may be fit to be pen“ fed off in Sep- 
tember or Genter ae and then ſown 
75 wheat ;- after NOS; the ax ey mee 
cious -proceedings. will. naturally ſucce 
. the arm i in the hands of n bu. 
dman. Nn 
If any part of fuck farm, thopld, prove 
and heavy, which there is TE but ahun- 
k go. it, will, then ſuch muſt be managed, 
33. as been directed in the caſe of ſtrong land 
in ——_ foreſt Rs and liewhere beben 1 
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The oil nnd Lg 1 3 8 
| che ſame as the firſt-mentioned in 2 
farms, may be treated in the ſame manner, | 
except where heath interferes, which, in Ju- 
I at a dry time, when the ground is even 
f parched with. heat, 22 fire ſtand- 
the athes of which Will hel the land; 
and the fire will burn and injure the crown of 
the roots, ſo as to cauſe them to rot or decay | 
"the ſooner, by an their 3 qua- 
ties. 


Then, with a irons ſh Gariigazor, 
[ore the Trovud firſt one Way — — 


745 , 34 54 / t "Fi 3: ++: , 14 11% 2 14.0 78 aeroſs, 
* 


17 $17 ( toi bout $ zu dire: 


Res roots, I as to make che 


{ # ] 

aerels, which will cut and ſeparate the tough 
-errtanigled 'canth an 
wy conqueſt to a plongh, who ſhare and 
voter ave well ſterled, and Well tharpened. 

If 'vhay or ſtone mils, * or Time be conve- 
riient;\-or oven to be <Þtaine# at a reafongble 
ate, wither of them may be appfiefl; but H 
mud eunnot be procured, en e 


N — to — to, w is in the 


. land, may 
Sn be brought e ae cup 
_ ibicle; and, ens of barten Heath, profiucy 
the- e van hf 

Perhaps I may 8 told, char ſuch work 
cannot be aue witty 5 7) that ing nad do- 
ing are different things I, for I am 
very ſure, that e ng and infryQions will 
never — — nor convinge 


A nnn 

e a ee in th 
ans the attention of a 
a ſuch; 'as never tp 
one ar g he „ if he hls 
not Hand nr fox that "be ut His 
ſheep into a *confinetl p A or 
n e wth pe 


"c10Ns 
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. 5, ] 4 
2 ac te ed en aa, beſore jt 


etre Rational . and Winter Riches, together 
with various inſtructions i in this treatiſe, | 


(73) 


IRE Ts: © Weber's 
4 1 corn wall-wort or dwarf. elder, 


i he thiſtles, &c. from your oſier- 
“ plots, pluck up your rank weeds ; alſo ga- 
ther reek or ſea-weed, and dead leaves and 
branches lying rotten under trees; when 
thou haſt — ſtrew, and lay a courſe of 
„them under ſheep, when they are folded. 
3 is a * — of, f K worthy t. 
written in etters 01 80 3 A 
husbandry which, will. procure Lame 
tiller ; of land the title he. ought to have, 
namely, that of an Huſbandman. * And, 
agrecable to that of Cato's advice, is that al- 
lo; of; Pliny, who ſays, That each ſheep 
well. littered, would mes a Toad of dung 
every ten days. 
L bearti wilb, that. every n 
himſelf a 4 = would become. a. Hu- 
bandman in reality ; that he would merit that 


high praiſe and title 1 Romans be- 


ſtowed, W Pans . SAS 
S Pr nfs Hig rod 3H; 541 09 
te * $1 = oof % g 25 7 F | NV BUR 

| MNavew⸗ . 


15 61915 ent eee dn n nne 
„habe elſewhere obſerved, bat 3 husbandman 


e bur that chere are but few faces that be” 


are- busbandmen. 1 5 
The plough of log ought to be called, the pleagh 


lee. 


Th 

” 
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DOole, to the title of Napus, all 
fume ſpecies. There afe three 
vew; garden navew, with + white root; pat- 
den navew, with 4 black root; and wild na- 
vew; this laſt is what we ball rape, or-cole. 


1 E . 


ſerve that the roots often * forty Nang, 
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| New, White and Blaok roged. wa. 

| GH 031; 1. 18 bet. 63801 3% 

1 een otier ber un ſort of turnip has 
n introduced into England the 
ſince its uſe is 6) well ndw]on. It is 
pur in Latin, - Navewy or French 
ri Millet refers Navew, Rape, or 
being of the 
ſpecies of nu 


— * 


The two firſt is cultivated in Franc, Germa- 
ny, and Ttafy. Pig root has a water tafte 
than turnips, and is we ap 1 a more telici- 
ans food: CINE tor diety dinbolaine 


fayy, navew is 'a  Fjevies uf baſe _ 

Re f Der that they 
hg it with great dehght, aud fatton well on 
; that the root will keep almoſt the/whole 
8 if taken care of in a houſe, and 
that it will grow any where; that after their 


| r is over in Ital „they call the 


taking up- the roats'to keep wing che win- 
ter, a ſecond- harveſt, — beyond the 
F., in Pirdmont, Lombardy, &c. and ob- 


By 


(45) 
By De it ſeems very: clear, that 


a7 not ſuperior, to tuen — 
* turnip rgoted, kind fer 5 
28 & thy mend longer, are a warmer food, * 


Ee equally as proper a vegetable 
fache in for manure as 7 other. 


Hf Mews aut id ariel. 


ae e ve e 4d 5 ZR 
by which" the Sine s of any. of thoſe new 
reduced farms, may be always enabled to fur- 
nxh himſe 3 3 from one or the other, 
Theſe I ſhall rank under three . 
viz, natural manures ; artificial manufes; an 
natural green vegetable manures. 
* 5 85 . N packs 
ca me 
&c. gol all ſach folid ſubſtances 1 ths not. 
ne Ker ano, "ny antifeial peoceſa/tp, ee 
Ky, 
127 | Tall, theſe W chu 


ange 


N eh are. es, ER falt, 
5 qo of fowls, ncat's —— 25 {os 


= 5 AY mu, horſe app. Jap 0 
ahes calcined, 
"Thirdly, the natural green' eh: ma- 


nures are, ſea- werds, leaves of trees, lupines, 
8 vetches, clover, buck-wheat, turnips, nt 
&c, 


(496) ' 
fermented; by: x 8 Leerer 
man or beaſt; denen may be added, horn- 
ſhavings, and hair of beaſts. ' borer ani 
W e of e 

[. 


Lee 4 1 che. 


This! is a body of eatth more compact than 
any other, whoſe pores being cloſe, the wr 
ch are contained in it; are oth ſo eaſily d 
fuſed towards nouriſhing the tender fibre, as as 
a more porous body, though much more i 
quantity. ; 

The falts contained in clay, are in pro or- 
tion to other earths, as two to one, 'viz. there 
are more falts in one pound w ht of clay, 
than in two ound n weight of any other 
earth, or loan. 

„This rich com pact body, however, crude i! 
its fixed ſtate, if well tilled, is the ſut 
friend to the farmer; and alſo as manure tg 
light, fandy land, whoſe texture is too looſe, 
and pores too 7 80 to retain moiſture, or pre- 
ſerve its few ſalts, when united with a more 
| my” Me + *" e foil becom mes per- 
VOY 


"ab all fects « 


A Miller. „5 — 5 9 
„ 0 07 IS 
.» . a „ 


— 


6 
manoat, an ag on ds ate, 1 10 


- 


make « good megiues. . | 

For, as ſandy land is quick in its operation, 
the ſalts are ſooner exhaaſted; while clay, be- 
ing flow and compact, and of a nature to retaini . 
its ſalts, prevents the lighty ſandy foil from 
wg its ſalts, as well as adding an een 

oportion before · mentionodde. 

e the operation of theſe too 


- - * 7 \ 
. © 2 * 1 10 0 , - 
— * „ 
9 4 . : 
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* 
- 
I 0 = 
51 1 
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be gan many ſorts 0 e *'of the 
| vxrthy;568 well as the ſtony kind ; differing in 
texture as well as ſolidity, and variduſſy im- 
ng + and replete with ſalts, wobei 

10 their various colours. 
rong elay marles, there is bel bude Gs 


gue The! mes with ge is e . 


” 
— 


bes Rational barer, cond edlicion, p. 
+ Vinegar is the trueſt teſt to 1 it, vice dational 
| En „ ſecond edition, p. 86. I have by me upwards 
f Forty ſorts of marls that abound with ſhells,” all of 
which ace /replete with falts;\but it may be relied on. 
at where-ever ſhells are found, be it in earth or ſolid 
one, or of what colour ſoever, ſuch are capable of im- 
provement; as to the firſt, it will need no other trouble, 
Na to dig 28 lay it out on the land; * * "Ol 
* or burn n into * | 
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ted with ſalts, of which, however, there are 
various colours. This, fff in ĩts ne» 
ture; is very different in its power from the 
clay juſt before treated of; Raney > hope 
texture being like hard ſoap, and apparently 
as free from grit or ſandineſs ; veined with yel- 
lows, blues, and teds; tho upper covering or 
ſtratum full of mall ſhells, be ut ſituated high 
or low, though no ſhells are within ãtſelf. But 
ſuch conſiſtence immediately meliorates, on 
being expoſed to the air, fc. falling into 
prong and diſſolving, ſo as to render it the 
ble to unite with earth. This is 
gg greet for a lIoamy foil, and from 
which manuring, large Or 1 wheat never 
fail to be ed. 
; | gritty, hell F 4 
_ almoſt 8 
mer will find ſome in alrnoſt every farm, to 
_ enrich his land wich, though perhaps all not 
8 and, as vinegar e 
er may diſcoyer by diligence this 
treaſure, which e may have ſuffer - 
ed to lye concealed, age after age, although 
even as it were in his boſom. 
I cannot omit relating ſome part of Pliny; 
Zocount of marl, which 1a, That marle 


_ 


— The ancient + ks of "Britain " of Gaul, gave 
mar? the application of marrow, marg, margil, or warlz 
and they uſed it with great ſucceſs in all forts of ſoil. 


3 

Ad: 
are a cettain of th nd, mich Jike 
* unto the wet 2 growing in the 


„body of beaſts, and thickened/in gheman- 
per of marrow, or the Kerbel of figabout 
it. There is che white, che red; the co 
« * Tumbine,” clay foil, the Rony, and the 
„andy, and itt hls are but two in nature: 
e ard gd churlith; 1 
at. much 
CT es 
aa She Capp pumargos, which hath min- 
. it full of fand; . 
recommends that this 1 welk 
bruiſed and broken on the land. x H 
the white is the fatteſt, whereof. ph rea, 
g 1 * F miths ae e 5 — 
wy e goldfi uſe, ; 
wy Meg in the earth. A” third kind of 
es. pri is that which the Greeks calk 
an 5 1 this, ſays Pliny, is no other 


than the ful chalxy 2 15 mixed with a viſ- 
cous and fatty earth; the nature of it is t 
breed gralz, more than tv. bear corn; CO- 
lumbine marl, which the Gauls call Pekas, 
that is, dove, or pigeon matl, fetched ant of 
the ground in clots and lumps like ſtones from 
a e which will reſdve and cleave ti 


7 t Tort forms to be bur chalk mare. 
+ I have ſeen ſome of this fort, of ben, 


ne 
others of a light colour in great abundance. * 
See alſo Rational Farmer, ſecond edition, p. 20+ 


other manner, 


4%) 


thin plate or flakes, with ſun and froft : this 
Gays Pliny, is as. good for corn as for 
keg þ but he recommends i general to 
F before it be laid out 


onthe lng © 'the greate Sar greateſt "ORR to ths above 
author, and to thoſe t practiſe mixi coarſe 
| [nc marks in compoſts, before it de laid 
out, I muſt confeſs that 1 differ in opinion; 
for, unleſs the ingredients that compoſe ſuch 
mixture be altered, either by diffolving, or 

putrifying in ſuch mixtion, it cannot have a- 
Dy D 


marls lye un ixtures, or in any 
Ach. uch, d 19755 ing. that time, con- 


tinue ai and 5 courle cannot 9 | 


any end thus cloſed up. 
Mr. Miller ſup poſes - wt and ſtoney 


8 to be Sk *; the fame nature ; 73 1 
that their fertility conſiſts in the ſalt and oily 
quality; as alſo, that marle contracts a large 

antes of ſalt from the air, and for that rea- 
— it is the better, the longer it is expoſed to 
it. + This is natural; as it continues moul- 

dering from changes of weather, and every 


„ LF 


n b nitre. 7 "age e 

eee 

TFThis method will. do very well, n 
iſe of no uſe in a mixtion. es Has 


4 See alſo "IR METS: Pr 146. 
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This — natural manure all excal- 


4 by 
4 


: opening its 
coheſive 


Zing raft 1 
Be the e alſo, cold clay operates on 


andy lad, by clofin wan wy av pores, and render- 
retaining by its union, 
* yr any 22 ſcarcely any cohefion at 


all. * | 
Mr. Miller ſays, there are thouſands of 
acres contiguous : to which this - treaſure 
lies: that ſea ſand and ſhells are in vari- 
ous parts of eee e eee | 
| in - Devonſhire, where they are at 
the expence of fetching the ſand and ſhells — 
horſes backs, twelve or fourteen miles. + The 
be 1 a he ſays, 


1 


44 E 14 £13 


bi „Ses Ritiona) n ſeeond edition, p. 89; 90, T5, 
And article Clan of this treatiſe... To:ſea-ſand-may be 
added, muſcle and cockle-ſhells, ploughed intothe 
which affords a rich a9, manure ; edelng burnt, the 
mike excellent lime; fine rick-duft, with equal _ 
tity of this lime, mixed or tempered with bullocks 
blood, become alſo an admirable cement, n being 
uled either on a flat roof, or: ſpread on a * ee 
compact, beautiful, and 


laſting. 2 F 
> 1 The fuwe js done in Ireland. (1945 ac 99.429 UE 


6829 


is a ſtrong loam inclining to elay; b that this | 
ſeparates the parts, and the falts that are con- 
tained in the manure are à very great improve- 
ment of their ns; that mn 3 = 
ſtony plants which grow an are fil- 
n 

t as improvement 
hoon not take. —— —— — 
ter they are laid on the ground, becauſe time 
is required to pulveriſe them, before their ſalts 
can mix with the earth, fo-as to impregnate 
it. }— Indeed II bay will be uſeful 
9 e hn 


3 1 2 


| Line-Ran grand Six anther ature - 
nure, 1 regetetion, a» 
1 in this, even in its 
— with —— 
e will nor by [Such as will not burn 
to lime, will not be ſerviceable in 6 
lei «ut og pt a 

There is a ind of 8 ninety in 


ume e n 


he _ IO AT Ki paragraphs 
40 called; a eee will bury nde lime. 


4 
ata, the texture of all ſorts of une gere 


chough apparently cloſe, is porous, and in 

ſore degree ſuſcipleyt. ® = 
From fuch fine and delicate pores, no doubt 

but an exudation of warknth is produced in 


the earth; ſimilar to the moiſture or ſweatin 


of lime-ſtone ip « kilh, here the fire is firſt 
made. One operating it in the exrch by the ſun's 
influence; the other e kiln, y that of 


the fire. 
when | 


And, as fines emit various ſmells, 
roke, it ſhetys that ſome inherent pro- 
y inhabits there: 145 Such ate flints, that 
in ſo great abundance in many parts of 
gland, the of takin ay of which is wy 
Tour to the lan 
The ſenſible landholders i in W 
ſhire, and * other arts of England, know 
too well; to ſuffer ſuc impoveriſhment to be 
Nb * een Hoey in ſome o- 
are ry n taken a - 
e gk vg NS 
K 1 of ſuch land only give | 
_ himſelf the tro to examine the ſtate of 
the ſoil under thoſe. flints, in the dry ſeaſon _ 
ot . during the ſeqrehing heats of the 


/ — 


A marble flap, which is alſo lime ſtone, "OT EN 
with heat, or moiſture; if warped by heat, lay it out 
n the dew, the convex ſide uppermoſt, with a weight on 
ie and it will return again to its former ſtraightneſs. 
+ Break a flint ſtone, and you wa find a ftrong ſulphu- 
teous ſmall emitted from it. 


ſun, he might AY Fs himſelf of their 
utility; he would there ſee a moiſture, and an 
uncommon quantity of roots from the neigh- 
bouring plants, farcing themſelves, as it were, 
under the ſtone for protection: remove thoſe 
ſtones,” and you remove the ſoil ; nature ha- 
ving furniſhed ſuch ſhallow. dry land hey 
theſe innumerable bounties, making it near- 
= equal to a fertile depth of foil, - 
And here let me adviſe the occupier of ach 
land, not to be afraid of ſetting 2 | 
ſhare ap, in this ſoil, but, ing his 1 
groan with deep ploughing ; there not being 
any land that requires it more, or any land to 


which deep ploughing can * of more ſer; - 


vice: . 
But ſecondly, Aint being a. 8 a 
peculiar quality « of 2866 t exſudes fro 
them beyond any other ſort. 2 ſtone, w 
makes them of ſo much more uſe. 1 55 
whoever carries off the flints from his till 
land, carries off the ſoil, and is e 


| * of 1 W 


"I'M * a 


| 4 N * 


. Ari) Manes en OY K 


u. r clay, &c. in Ras: 
eee aber 
- bas. 24 


i Sach. a. 


mn! is you miete artificiatrnaimres which © 
are valuable in'ti of which I have ſpoke * 
largely in the Rational Former, &c. I both in 
hoo ona cle iet aſe in We for * 


* 2 by ſalt, more than by 
t any thin elſe, to our meat; but ſheep, 
%% oxen, — horſes alſo, e 
derer 7 i Rat are on 
hs Farmer, ſecond edition, p, 34. Winter 
cor 159 ee. See its effect on 


inter Riches, e * 160 
N 
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& „ by.in that reſpe& : they feed the better, 
give more fore of milk, and the cheeſc 
* malle thereof hath a more dainty and com- 


2 * mendable taſte by that means; and, 


$he, falt is 16 muttons and beef 

"tb ek, to cure the cab? 

_ © Thejeis a falt, Ge paw make 
«'bitſhet, duty free, to ied to no other 


= thin mahuring „under 4 
pounds, as erde from 4s £9 
. — 8 at Ne in the Iſle 


be | ©0164. duſt "Recommented . 

ed at a proportion s an 

—_ when. turn th are fown, to prevent the 

cr them In reſpect to 

ee to be ſowed for manure, the 

_ Batdre of the ſbil, and the time of uſim it, 

muſt be conſidered, as, from four to five, bu- 

hals, if blended with the earth, by a ſum -. 

mer fallow, and thrse buſhels is ſufficient an 

acre, if harrowed in with the wheat when 

ern. Grp mae urn Rf apone rt 
| is vg Ren 

Keel. ee 


7555 dh, Lime, 


ft S 1395 3 * 


buona 791 * 


„Lime is n artificial, manure, 5 
an excellent imp ee 5 an any ſort of lad 


00 it Ft — 1 2 u un! 


oh. *4 i un 125 20 
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unleſs ſuch oy yes on a 8 HI 3.19 


2 this ſort. of d. its improvement. is not 10 
great, it being in Guilty" too neagly.. allied 
to ſuch ſtone, changed only by paſſing through 
the n.. 
This valuable mange Thay mentioned fut 


ficiently in eg Farmer, & 4 
ü eee 1:13» 36407 en r 
FF 22%; Ron-eolls ati 


AY; FOT een wk w Leg 1 
18128 7 Non pts 4 2012; 4 19{i39- Du: 
180 — ee eee kind, though 
an-inckiond dip: fire, muſt be ranked in this | 
latter claſs z and is of much ue, both 
in tillage and paſturs, although: not ia durable 
—— — —u— 
on is or 
Ke ar after which its (ulpbugepus. and 
nitrous particles begin. to, weaken, and oftcn 
OR ot oy rt rag <2 7 
In 177, ae — 
A manured with common dung in one 
part, with ſea- coal aſhes in anather part, 
2 the third part with ſoot. The ef- 
beſt, 


was, the part manured with ſoat wan the 
the — on which ſea- coal aſhes were 
laid was the next, the manured with 
dung was the worſt of 
| $oot ig an immediate e of mel. 
while it retains its nitrous but, as 
ſdon as theſe are exhauſted, moſs wilt un 
— e in * is the wy F 


(88). 


| fourth) year. Y'wenty or thirty buſhels +an 
acre-is ſufficient for one | manuring 2 I fort 


Fs... 0 ain Ges on 
8 * | - jth, Dang of Faul. 


o <f've 
Güöcials alſo, and are many in number, 

as, poultry of all tame kinds, pigeons, rooks, 
and other birds. Pigeons dung in general 


ra has the preference, but that is a doubt with me; 


a rookery is certainly as uſeful for manure 
i pigeon-houſe, if properly conducted. 
0 a ranges pigeons dung in the ſe- 
cond claſs, and hens dung in the third. Var- 
ro prefers the dung of black - birds to any o- 
ther, He ſays, The dung of blackbirds, 
— of their bartons or mews, is 
referable in producing the beſt food for 
Kine, oxen, and ſwine; that they will be- 
46 come fut eee ſooner chan with 
4 other food.” 
- Pliny ſays, That ſo great a quantity of 
as I * was e out vf; the 
©; bartons 


4 biota « buſhe] is * common gieren 2 ma- 
nurihg of that quantity on the ſainfoin cauſed an additi- 
onal increaſe of nearly half u ton an acre; aſter the ſain- 


17 
1 


foin had been almoſt worn out. ; 
See Rational Farmer, p. \ ſecond a | 
for n che red wn inter Riches, p. i I, 
exp. g. 2 


[hee Rational Farmer, ſecond edition, p. 32. 


0 39 * 
 bartons whers they were kept, that thoan- 


a cients could manure their land LO Es 2 


_ 7 
© 7 , 


25 3 6: 34 HT 
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F POR. "+ ww SHS 2 1 ; ; ; 
> - FILI "YI 


<#: auh. die bes. oY oral 


i e ande e ah ai are 
— both being excellent manures 3 for 
light, hot ſoil being of a rich, cooling, and 
T 


«F* TT } = 2 Moe? 


ie matures was 
— -when ſuch: cattle were fed 
on the ſhrub trefoil or cytiſus. He ſays; 
The of ſuch-cattle; when fed on the 


— 
2 6 i ” 
- 
»* 37 #3 — * 4 
14 o 


” ad XY "7 *. * * a 


1 
Rational Farmer, ſecond edition: 36, where 
I hope he will be fully convin cf ried 5 


Wn ee e 


. San, thee FOO 1 


heep . oaks in the clab of 0. 
and is very juſtly i in univerſal reputation, al- 
© . Ivins let gd . „Nea $i85 42 b though | 


53 $57) 


AP — TILES 4 it er 7 1 2 1 
Kabel Base, 26, ſecond eiten. 19 . 


278 * thin — — r 18 7 1 184 1 


7 ( 
bag woe woch aboſed in the mager ot apphy- 


* a man, ke calls hienfedE a Hun- 
er, or tiller of land, pen his flock on a burn- 
ing fallow, and chere det it We, dll all its nu- 
triment- is exhaled ? A good huſbandman 
eee eee 
ti into an imtredinte ſuch in 
wn take in. Having u flock of 
on a Tick 3 from tence 
folded on the craving field, where previoully 
a quantity of ftraw, Hort litter, dr lumnriant 
weeds from ditobes, chat ſo y foatter- 
their baricfulſeds-over. the fold I lay, Rrew 
them underatwice repeated got 7 
which, when the flock fopats from end to end, 
_ohie "us eager follows to ſecure from 
the 2 ing be . 9 + m_ 


i 171 15 


. K . 2 9, : * " 


Ren 


UNS» 


This dung + 1 me t wenden be 
in quality ! if not go to all. TY 
ancients whether hops dung or hu- 
man — were moſt preferable. 
"i aa | 8 2 Pliny 


* uch with fnep oat be fled ric i exc 
3 See Rational Farmer, ſecond edition,  p. P- 335 Win- 


ee 


* 


. 


oo 


1 2 89, 70 55 
ung 5 that it is 


vader 


he de 107 F* "g74 
i rad ts 05 VE RNY gd ame * | 
——— 125 
zutage; in partioular, ſucks as 3s general col- 


or from the table der? rite Hoc. 


. his urch Itter, horte 
dung, R 


fror e otherwiſe the far- 
mer nc: and nourithes his field enc- 


| endiened, nos Mo. to get 


145 Br ba ſecond edition, p. 35. 6 


0, $ When don ptr, the ſeed of weeds vegetate, 


* eee Þ-'37+ Rational Farmer, fecond 


EE © 


©. However,” 1 could: wiſh- char bor lang 
is entirely diſuſed, ' except in its rotation 

ith vege ble and other manures, and for 

ſture ; Rnd then to take care =Ow have it doit 


veſted of any of thoſe ſeeds | which/annoy 


til 5 

3 dung may 1 eee e it 
muſt be for — i land ; but there are ſo 
many ſubſtitutes, that it may well be diſpen · 
ſed with, except in rotation, ſuch as clay” ath- 
15 9 a ſand, gritty male; &c. 80 po- 


Mr. Miller obſerves As revoedies that are 
* to be uſed, muſt be contrary to the diſtem - 


9 = Pagans e 
_ ©,cows, and hags, given to clean, light, 
e dry earths, to make them fatter and clo- 
« fer and hot dry dungs to meliorate cold, 
1 moiſt, and heavy lands, The dung of hor» 
76 ſes and mules iaf adrbirable uſe in gar- 
. dens in 22 — becauſe it then a- 
nimates and enlivens all things; and fil} 
plies tha office which ĩs —— 
a * beqref the fun in the-:ſummer-time, af. 
7 ing us ern 
« aſparagus, cucumbers, &c. „ „aer 


He fays, © That hack dung is the beſt im- 
7 provement for jejune Jands, tak, We can 


SY DS hand 105 994 0 10 bis nu. 5 2 
4% pros ans n 


| + Hor dung, &e. an hers qpplied 40 hotehes bor hel u; 


not to tillage. 011 5 


{ ws . 
procure un any quantity; but yet hopſi 


* dung being u uſed alone, or when it is tod 
eunew, is f y prejudicial to ſome lands. 
{* And, though "too much pf it can fearcely 
<< be uſed for eabbages; cauliflowers, and all 
other plants that grow there, and . 
0 deal of nouriſhment; yet may it be 
A fault to lay too woch of it cen ne 5 
15 becauſe it Era abundance 71 ſtraw. 

Pray, can out the quality 
LY 5 Loyd 50 Mr. e 

done; he reh indeed, that hotſe- 
dung r any. 
quan fo poor land; which im plies, that 

are beg Xn not enough of mort ma- 


honey for ſuch land, as far ag it 3 appeared: to 


However; as by imptdrenients arc advan-. 

ſa daily experience adds more knowledge 
ke, A — difeerning huſbandman: 
and larger quantities of all other manures are : 
daily diſcovering' themſelves. 

Thoſe who are induſtrious, and ſeek after 
knowledge, find, that lime, ſea fand, burnt 
clay, ſalt, pigeon dung, &. are mamures more 

for corn than horſe dung 3 nay, Mr. 
Miller replies to himſelf, That there may 
ti be a fault to lay qut- too much of it on 
t gorn land,” Why ? becauſe, ſays he, as has 
n NE od 4/12 28 Deen 


N 183 1 98 | u 


975 en. 2 


it of oxen e is therefore to warm, 


f.0f "oy _ FOR 7 . \recommend 


(44) 
abpye, is produces abundance 


1 ae. 8 408 not. [2 Fw 


1 bur. in ide dings of 
Ei ar an; 


7 e is e ohſttve, 
that Mr. 10 applies hat dung, fuch as that 


of horſes or mules-t0 cold land, to warm, nat 
F of axen, cows, and 
gs, to hot earths, 'to nit: the prop 


of xen, I &e. to fatten carths. 


The ſame author alſo ſays, / Bher 
7 7 Ti deer-dung differ not anch IE 


Th dr A and are eſteemed by the 


„Lit * them 


nag gion bY injury, as he does i apply to 
any other manures but horſe or mule du 

* Miller's Dictionary, p. 61, paragrap 1 fourth, 

t See article Cows or Neats Dung, Rational Farmer, 


8 ed i * p. 36. 


(8) 


© thera $6 be deat into 
„ ory Why e ee or fpr 57 

. e ee Spare, 

* the ſame manner as aſhes, ——— 


* are ſtrewed. In Flanders, and ſome other 
* i they houſe their ſheep : at night in 
mm with clean ſand, five or fix 
. inches which, being laid on freſh\ 
every night, is cleared once a weck; and 
{+ the dung and urine of the theep form u be- 
ty rich manure, and of a conſiderable 
© and is cent fur ſtubborn Po 1. 
* — 
' fulneſsin all orts of ground.” FTE 
 pallages relatave to ſheep d 
have been more 8 
the article Sheep ung: but, as the eerllent 
— 1s wor of it Le 1 
Satter myſeif it is not here anti 
puorearths, exclufive of horſe or — 
to which I hall add the various forts of ſtome, 
_——— 9 of 
All ſorts, ſea e d 
A other poultry, ſoot, 3 
"ws to enable 1 fartner t0:pro- 
; cure 


Fes Pation Ham, heat abit 
ai Sea fand, 95 8 T wins Wo 2 wk Sante 
Known EY land. 


8 
}, 


{ $6) 
. Cure great abundance for his cold land, with. 
| dbu using much 3 the horſe dung manure to 
A wmujure his. crop, b e an erben 
* 5 9 _ dr, 


1 BY: Tay, Hen yy and. 4 tf 4 


1 Abet men be includal. in 8 
maufes, and, Fram the article may ſeem tri 
fling in its title, 11 PO manure deſerves 
remarking for its ric an z 
they o and keep ſeparate, dps ms 
R warm cold land, by the oil 
wherewith it is replete and 3 the pores 
of N r Ry 
toc | 
n oof ai fartaof 


| bealts, as well as fiſhes, ꝶ being as well as horns 
1 great enrichers of Iand, and — 
the moſt laſting invigoraters of any manure 
Nr 1 in - 0a, wes the horns ah 

ou in for ti 3 , as ale as there 
pl any remains of them in the earth within the 
reach of. corn or e the latter will 
033" grow 


+ As a confirmation, let the farmer view the under 
b of a1 1 Ving aug ur on the N the 


* 0 : 2 
"ye 8 & a4 0/7 fats » <5 4» <P { 
* - 


N 97 » 


grow and adhere in. {6 IIA a manner 
e e ee ten ahbe 


. + 929 
$3 *% Wo 1 
** * 


Eleventh, Hair of beofs. 


le not tri had it in their power to 
know the uſefulneſs ol this manure, may look 
on a recommendation of it as trifling; but 
impartiality, that brilliant gem, attending e- 
very purſuit of a well formed mind; may ſoon 
convince every farmer of its utility," b his 


own 0p 

The black hair of bullocks &c. ® is hy 
a conſiderable commodity of exportation from 
many places; and thoſe tanners who hold 
land in their own hands, that have experien- 


Ciel the utility of neats hair, both in paſture 


and in tillage, don't chuſe to ſell the other co- 
Ioured hair for plaiſterers work, &c. but em- 
ploys it all for land purpoſes, except the black 
coloured hair, as before obſerved. | | 

Beſides the oil wherewith the hair of all 
beaſts is much impregnated, there is no doubt 
an additional nutriment ariſes from the tan 
pit liquor; a circumſtance which ſtems to cor- 


Feen with * yore of the ancients, 
34] TE 2 Der That | 


' + Much uſed date England, and in foal eg 

of Ireland, where they lay out large quantities of be- 

rons, and NES fiſb,. as manure for den tinage lan. 
* — y ſecond rs p. 36. , 


cn). 


== Shae ths tae i eng ſouked in man's 
I urine and quick lime, from the tanher's 
Bs es 6 e BON I 


N08 Ke 


 - Twelfth, Soap 41. 


. 
nures, which, in ſome places, are ſold at a 
high price, though in others they will not 
even lay ĩt aut on their land, if given to them. 
I have ſeen ſome hundreds of loads. lyi in 
| Near towns, oF accumulated from 
time to time by 6 
However, where more induſtry and 
eee ee ee 
ed, as in Notinghamſhire, Lancaſhire, York- 
ſhire, and in many other places, where they 
mix —— with. the peas irma 


Py 


2055. cum. 


d. dag of dune weed are good for al rs 
| of bad, er hwy hgh W 


ED 1 nee ae yearly pp Dubin 


+ Particularly at Stamford in Liacolaſhize. 
Free this Torts. 08-498 article S. 70 


of wood, uſd thr in Sl or on p 

on never of <5: 254 

natural white clover, though the land may be. 
and heavy, if the water be properly ta- 

ken off; and all, aſhes do the ſame, more or 


Mr. Miller ſays, 
ce vegetat are 
*© land; ſo that where the gro 


% woody, if they are 
* and ſpread a little time to dry, * then gen- 
e tly conſumed, to aſhes, and > pads 
&« land, will greatly improve it.” 
Sea weed aſhes is much fironger man 
than any other, as the marine ſalts are 0 
much more powerful in them, than in any 
other weeds; theſe ſea-weeds are in great 
Pen on moſt. of the ſea coaſts in England. 
e they have, an herb cal- 
1 Kat, hn or ſea weed, that is very 


lk kg © 8 p. 97 
Sce Rational Farmer, ms p. . „% | 


grubbed up in ſummer, 


„ (ugg 1 


b impregnated with a fort of de 
juice, which they cultivate in their fields, 
and burn it, whilſt green, into aſhes. They 
dry theſe weeds a little, then (yin them up 
in bundles, burn them in pits or holes made 
in the ground; and, when the Whole has ta- 
ken fire, they cover the pits, and ſo let it burn 
out of itſelf. 9 e 
This they call Barillig, 458 is nh WY 
rable to our kelp, which we make in "that 
manner from ſea weeds gathered on'the'coafts. 
Pliny relates. That the people beyond 
* the Po, made ſuch account of aſhes to en- 
rich their lamds, that they preferred- them 
© before __—_ roy and ſweh kes“ * 


"y „ r 23 

$5! 1 by > 41 M4 13. " ; 
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Gen vegetable Manures, het 

= PC 

* An forts of green vegetables are good ma- 

nure, but there are ſome impregnated with 

ſaline, as well as oleoſe, juices more than o- 

thers: of theſe are ſea weed, leaves of trees, lu- 

pines, beans, vetches, clover, buck” wheat, 
turnips, &c. 

Sea 175 or ſea teck, belog the woſt 


| baren. Fh e it firſt; bi. 
\ 5 oo 4* 91 2941 "$94 ( -th 


+ Hence it is called Kali, Ke. 
To which might be Adel, d gud; aſus it . 
in in « heap twelve OY and turned two or three * 


s 


JJV N 
the loſs of ſo many thouſand loads being ne- 
glected on ſome coaſts, where it e of 
the utmoſt utility to the adjoining lands; and 
is the ſirſt green vegetable manure we are bleſ-' 
ſed with. e 2 11 
The beſt method to prepare ſea weed fot 
manure is, to make a mistion of it with 
earth, by putting a layer of earth, and a la 
or of ſex ene de ee dend u, 
ternately, ing the earth according to the 
ſoil it D | ri 2 _ YO RS + EYE 
By this method, the ſalts of the ſea weed” 
in its putrefaction, will be retained in the 
earth defigned to be laid out for manure; 
whereas, if ſea weed were to be laid up in a 
heap by itſelf, its juices; and thereby much of 
its nouriſhment; would be waſt ern. 
Mr. Miller ſays, Where ſea weeds can 
be obtained at an eaſy expence, they are by 
©. far the beſt kind of . 
* enrich the land for ſeveral years; fot, as. | 
298557 7 goleniog e 
Sea weed, called by the inhabitants of Belleille, Gaſs | 
mon, gre Nev uſed" in * 7555 Manure ; 3 fe 
who had been there informed me, that the fertility of foil 
is remarkable; that in the memory of man no harveſt e- 
ver. failed; that they manure the ſoil plentifully with 
_ fea weed, which fattens and improves it mare than a 


other manure: and that in Montpelier, the people uſe it 
for litter for their cattle, and. prefer it before any other 


E ; ek fo | 
t Viz. light to heavy, and heavy to light; obſerving 
tbis general rule, never. let weeds grow on any mixtion 
or compoſition intended for tillage. 8 


Nis Ar 


« their ſalts are cloſely locked. u 


tp, aboda ** N 


5 u. have not this, are 


| yard weeds, before they ſeed, and make a com- 


({ 102. )' 8 
they are 


* communicated: by to the land, as 


— | 
L the heat and cold cauſe the bodies to pul- 


«©; verize, and fall into ſmall parts; ſo that 


«© where ſand and ſmaller kinds of ſea weeds. 
. arg uſed, if they are laid on land in proper 


103 Huantities, they will enrich it for fix or ſe · 


ven 


7 14 

A gentleman who was at Sir James Hall's, 
at Dunglaſs, in Eaft Lothian, in the year 
200 56, The foil-hereabout is very 
nyt Ha and the ſea ware which the ſea caſts 


me ſtone ; for by laying this 


2 continually on the land, they plough every 
cr year, without letting it lie fallow, as we 


« oo; and Le whey tied au ausdem Be 


„ it, aa could. Tod 


Be not gre my good. Gamers at 
mentioning this trifling manure. I know ma- 
ny of you have it at your doors; and thoſe 


ſleſſed . hed 
th * 8 
5 or _ 3 rick - 


ditches,” &c; +. full of f 
eſe with th 


poſt from them and earth. Or, as Cato fays, 
N Wer 
2 Winer Rickey 8e ark Bid 46d 


notes. 
k Rational Farmer, ſecond edition, p. 21. 


cy 


or danewort, &c. and from thy paſture, 
** hemlock, thiſtles, &c, * alſo about the oſi- 
ber plots, "pluck up rank weeds, reck, of ſea 
| „ ral, Sc. and ſtrew them under thy fold- 
„Aeg. He alſo ſays, Make an arti- 
4 ficial mack with litter, Iupine ſtraw, chaff, 
® bean ftalks and leaves, and branches of 
trees, to which I add, Gear the aligns Gf 
thilttes in particular. | 
Mr. Miller again fays, « The refuſe of 'a 
Kitchen garden, when laid in heaps, and 
„ rotted, will alſo afford a good ſort of ma- 
« nure for corn.” He obſerves, © That the 
% cut down fern, when it is young and ten- 
„ der, and lay it in heaps to rot in many pla- 
ces of the kingdom, which makes an ex 
. cellent manure for land; and, 1. it is a 
* troubleſome plant in many parts 
er land, fo by fr eee e 2 
nz deſtroyed; e quan- 
9 d of manure may be obtain 9 


22 br. Woodford ow” «That he att FR 
4 one thiſtle will produce at the firſt crop 24000 and 
_ **. conſequently 576000000 of ſeeds the ſecond crop. The 
© divine Virgil calls that weed the lazy 40% b. becauſe 
4 none but a lazy buſbandman would fuffer ſo pernici- 


. qus a werd 40 bis corn. And Servius tranflates | 


the ward, a ſerpent, to ſignify terrible, or horrid.” 
+4 Vide this treatiſe, p. 67, article Chaces. 

I Thelarge quantity of ſaline juice that fern is 

; —_ appears manifeſt from the ule hoop 3 and blea- 

chem of linen make of it. 1 | 


(68104 5 
& will more than defray the charges of cut- 
. ting it down“ He KN ſays, > There are 
e yarious. ſorts of weeds, Which infeſt the 
% Jands in many parts of England, which, if 
6 27 down at a proper time, and laid to rot, 
, might be uſed to great advantage for manu- 
1. ning of land; and hereby the weeds would 
jn time be deſtroyed, : and the manure. would 
«© more than pay the expence of doing it: 
85 was the farmer willing to try, there is great 
toom to make improvements of this kind, o- 
_ .« ſpecially in countries where dung, or other 
% common manure is very ſcarce; in which 
k; places, if ſome experiments were properly 
made, of rotting whatever vegetables could 

2 be procured i in the neighbourhood, a a great 
571 improvement might be made of the land.“ 
Mr: Miller mentions rotten wood and ſaw duſt 
45 a very good manure for jw becauſe 
it looſens the P of the ear and N 
| it cht. 5 ; 
Hence, there is nodoubt, from many —9 4 
ities, and our own experience, that vege- 
tables prove an unexceptionable manure z- ci- 
ther rotted in a compoſt, where all their juice 
; may be preſerved, or in the earth, when turn - 
ed in with the plough. +. 
48 Hiiemiteen n 19786 0} — oY 
_ 88. — * TY out before DO Fond | 
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7 Winter Riches, p. 1co, ſect. 1. 
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6% bot, Will make W 
ee 


e 
* „ K W to 
ix unh, mud, ur * ſuch ſubſtance 


mixture to prevent it; 
proper to cover the heaps 
„c. to detain the . 
a many. af the liner 5 
K c@peratain fermenting. 
_ are thoron rota, they will 
eee 2 
0 w great pin 
__['This-vegetable.dpitea being li 9 1 
mong the farmers, and lefs 
| me 16 lin the.aid of) be 
| bad refieion and experience, in red -h to en- 
farce and bring it imo mare One = 
is, however light andi triſſin 
_ .of the unexpenenced, of E greateſt co conſe- 
quence to ay | 
| 43 70 SC 4 617503 WP ORE FT Ck Mr 
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And, as a further confirmation of the M= 
jute of this vegetable ſyſtem, permit me to re- 


late an- intereſting paſſage, given us by the 
great C. Plinius Secundus, That when the 


* Salaffians made roads into the vale lying 
$6 under the Alps, as they foraged the coun- 
try all over, were determined to deſtroy-the 
14 fields of Panick and Millet, being then 
„ come up, and forward in they 
therefore ſet ploughs to and turned 
% all under furrow. But what enfued ? theſe 
« felds'bore a twofold crop the enſuing year, 
. and. yielded fo plentiful an harveſt, as that 
40 thereby the peaſants learned the device of 
„ turnin ee into the ground. 
. And int of huſbandry they put in 

e when the corn begins to r 

< FE ſhew the New or ſtraw.” . 

- - Beſides the before recited hand; I ſhall 
ao take the liberty: to add a few lines from 
that elaborate chymiſt, Glauber ; who, in his 
| Miraot \ the he World, ſays, * Sulphureous 
. 66. ſyrget Lale is the moſt excellent medicament 
„ of all vegeta bles ;- barren lands are made 
; 68 \* Fr by this il, which may be uſed 
« inſtead of dung. Of ſuch, wood-aſhes, 
ſtones burnt 9 F or other bodies, 
106 e 8 Due: yo Bier 

n 1 


* 


4 eee EDS. 12 
I 7 p- 15. 


e is ſaltpetre, Adi ales of es, 
2 animals, 1 and minerals r 
* :dowed with a eee nel and ſweet fire, 
not of a cubical form, as is obſerved in oor - 
10 roſiyr bodies, but dart like, or accuminate. 
1 By this fignature, nature intended to ſhew 
15 al what Oe n virtue * Oo We” 


. * . 21 


U eee, 7 


Lester of l trees; FOOTY 1 —.— 
ſidered as the common lungs, through which 
2 ts receive nouriſhment from external 
„ and air; which, being füll of acid 


2 ſulphureous particles, are continually 


as the inſtrument of reſpiration; ſer- 


ving in the vegetable world, as the e of 


bers Fn &c.'in the animal. 
There cannot — thi lait doubt; 


but that all vegetables are replete with. falts, 


as animals are; both the external and inter- 
nal nutriment of leaves being nothing leſs than 


a neutral falt. compoſed by the attraction of 


e Water, and air; 4 


4 If the ſalts of mid we of ſo pod a 2 
Were part” foo tho 
whole-article of Cows, or Neats Dung, e _ 


ſecond editio 
— N ſecond edi; tion, p 88, 1. 16 


Note, ee Winter Riches; p. 1475" article 2 
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; "(| 165 J} 
— dab gh Wh 
riehing quality, than the ſtenn Ke. How- 
| e has furniſhed dt with _—_ 
gor ef ts ger „„ and fats, 
contitied in — Fee from their 
E _ 
even 6 at 
2 dung; this is evident from the - 
cond year's PD, if kept ne For F. or, af- 
ter a fix or phi months Rr entatio 
not Yiplent, and immediately e but 


ber; Ns can E. wee 
of any animal. 7 SHY 


| * N J.. 90 
Can it then be doubt but 88. Nes of 
trees are equally” a, the hel, 


Nee 


A 
we age e 'wero well a- 


—— 
* 1 
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uginted with it. { 
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The farmer aſks, What are Lupities ? This 
8 1 al let Plin — 4 3 ſays b 
. ab: is not a plan growing upon e 
(I mean ſuch as are ſowu of ſeed) 
2 Ne ible than the lupihe, in 1 
«to the great amity* an fympathy betwee 
Cy them and the pe.” ” Morcoyer, they hav 
«three feafons of blooming ; the ſeed loveth 
„chte earth well, but delights ngt 10 be co- 
lee with "mould; T £06395 the 
only ſeed that is fown upon ground; with- 
but plougbing or digging; it would chuſe 
4 oY ow in almoft a zel, dry, and ſan- 
l; and in no 175 can it abide an 
: 1 Sigg or huſband: about it: ſo — 
= does it affect the * though it be 
© ft upon a rou und among buſhes, 
1 e 27 ane ** will chit 
ank ſpurt nevertheleſs, and never ceaſe; till 
15 it take root in the earth, But, for the moſt 
part, the huſbandman beftows light for- 
© row ypon mT". Lupines be ſown - thin, 
* either in vineyards, > or 2 2 
40 enrich the ſame, as 2 


„ ten: _ ſo little ak r — Per 7 dog 
6c at 


*; * . 09S! e iti „ 


+ Birds don't like to eat this ſeed, on actount of in 
— 


— 
% 


| (- nag. } | 
that they themſelves. ſtand inſtead of the 
„very beſt. For the m and en- 
xiching of ſtrong land, it muſt be plough- 
. a ird bloſſoming. But in a 
2 welly or ſandy ſoil, after the ſecond. 
urthermore, all men art of opinion, that 

is better for the ground, than to 

1 1. fon lupines thereupon, provided always, 
©? oe" fore it cod, t it be turned into the 

| ground by the plough. Alſo, when it is 
* cut 3 to make it into wads, which are 
* to be buried at the roots of trees, and vines | 
5 5. Pliny, mentioning the twen- 
durth of June, ſays, 14 would lu- 

2 pines be turned in with the plough, to en- 
% rich and manure the ground, the kit itſelf 
is a battening to 8 as alſo beans 
and vetches, for they are very muck.” And 
Columella fays, ** That ſixteen buſhels of lu- 
74 « bang: N will manure n "of 
be fort of lupine 5 3 
Auw leafed tall blue lupine ; 4 and. 
-not * e e e other forts, | 
10 | I 7 ids 2268 - yet 


{ That n e Note, n 
r will wake che huſbandman nn, if he * no 


* 5 
Si on make the earth fat. : — 0 
201 inter Riches, p- 
t See Mr. Millet Mii, 9 on the ee 4; 3 


do 


5 


x in Spain an italy, is dhe moſt common, 

is Gown to manure che ground. | 
* off Rap for, That he law lac es domed in 
Len the bil: « Aud, fays he, Pliny. bs 
* 7 e ficlds and vincyards me at 
Swing of lopigas, 28 auch e 
2 by e of dang,” My 

"al wh: our obſeryeg, hut fopintd fhyive 
PO. au ail. an on. 2 Hen | 


"Mz. Mortinee lays, that lupincs abe an ex- 
—— and e e 
VUeagcous £0 an g e Qt, 
And arc 2 manure for barren land; 
718 In Italy ; he} they art ſown in the fields 
bt for their cattle, or, being ſodden in water, 
# the fruit is er ee 
„ Gatte 4 # 
10 3 me, 1 40. meption het 
the celebrated Mr. Miller has ſaid relative to 
P gland with: vegetables. 
he had recommended weeds of 
2 An ſuch pla- 
:46 ces where 8 are neither ponds, lakes, or 
«  Gitches to ſup y theſe wee , and the fitu- 
1 < ariqn is far upp'y 'the ſea; fron x edn 
| be obrained many forts of weeds for 
<< purpoſe, there may be many ſorts of yege 


2 38 ſown, in err $0 15 Jr — fato- 


rr 


ie 
1 


8 
F r 


1 


FH 


© beans, which have been mowed 
they were in blaſſom, and ploagh 
Dacnep of Wheat, and it 


. 
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3 n Winter Riches, p. 115 555 68, and 93. ; 
Ft Moter Niches, p. 6% 61 bbs ven as I WY & < | 
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not the feaſt Wwuße en remain main of its greit 
; utility in tillage. #07 30 10 an 
But alas! 1s Len tube, 10 telbthe 
e ee wen Mr. ys ens and others; 
F employ d'in ; who poo 
00 Ki get out of the old — Wap 
iments, even where they are attended 
* Mr or little Nos ror and nothing hazard- 
ac ed,” . ern 
But, whit we have prnclanreppblingrbab 
lers, againſt any improvement that does not 
immediately ariſe from themſelves, who write 
whole volumes, which ſcarcely contain one 
ſentence of inſtruction; but are crowded with 
Hl judged: ideas, and ſurmiſes, by their want 
of experience, confounding the Sos principles 
of nne there are ſuch, 


g 5 = — f . — Sev 1 
him, that nothing ſhall: ſtop me 
| gan telling him, that there are 10. many caſy 
ſubſtitutes every where to be found, 4 
kind of ſoil, to manure his land with, inſtead 
0 e ä chan 
e "DAY 
— Retional Farms 4 


Hein. N | 
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_—_ refreſhments, Tor 

| it reduces the p Iture, 
even to a" mere toy, in 4 
number of expenſive horſes; in order to make 
a large quantity of dung; which horſes are, 


8 many eee 


A une Nen 


venient, 
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D Tit od T6225 12 Wen e 
Y 8 ra Wenne 
ted land very much; and had great confidence 
that they were alſo enrichers of the ſoil; Tam 
now confirmed in that opinion, nion, by the corro- 
boratitig* knowledge of others.” Pliny ſays, 
*. That good huſbandmen are of opinion, that 
the bean ſtraw ſown-eatly,” and ploughed 
in, are better than the corn to let ripen'; | 
1 the þ ps only are paffing 
2 # and forage of cattle: the 
8 in — good as a muckin 
for it enricheth it mightily. Ther in Me. 
ct cedonia and Theſſaly, they plough in their 
| bas for mamure; nnn ene 
som.“ 
This is one of os many kind-Cubſlitares th 


enrich Ma land wes in ſummer tilth: What 
EOS | pPlöKkẽEeaſure 


$4 * 4 * 
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1 — muſt the . nn receive 
| benevolent. ſhowers, that pours 
down, not drops fatneſs into his arme. 
uy 1 cannot pals over this artiale, without ob- 
ſerving tomyreader/ that beans, as well as wheat, 
and other grein intended to ftand to ripen, are 
ſown much too thick. Beans ſhould not be 


nearer than twelve, or at leaſt nine inches 
ſquare; there is no fort. of pulſe more ſubject 
to mildew, or blight, than — The farmer 
{ax pos 


3 
„ One a 
N e Lig * 


with the ghee 

evxan ſo much 4s to cer the 
N when bay logs 
thick, at once pts a | 

tion, bi cloſing up-all.the 

4 farmer generally ſows three 
barks bros on ons acte 1 this is mare 
| double: the that ought ought to be (lf 
Ms; Miller obſerves. “ That beans will bear 
<« in greater plenty, when fun —— e- 
** mitted, and he much ſooner. ripe,. than 
<« when ©. cloſe as the gommen cuſtom is, 
by which the farmer waſtes a doubie 
«© tity of ſeed, * receives only half a crop. 
e good of al of grade 11; 
Fiſthh, 


.. Bos bauen armer, p. 76, Winter Riches, p. 193, 
ſect. 6. R 72% "vt 45 425 75 * 9 inen f > 
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The general ui to which verches are 
jt ajthep: for feed; or foil for o . 
2 nl 
and thereby ery uſeful for ſoiling 
8 in the ſpring Nes, Afr which buck 
rnips, be. fi 
off 2 ind ahherwands te Gon 
ſon with ue 


But vetches; as Mr. Miller fays, © 1 


en ee of pen 6 
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$ Winter Riches, p- 175 . | 
. Farmer, ſeroni ade 8 2 2 
mentions a Greek oat, that never * the feed 
out bel x e huſk ; and ſays, they are ſown with beans and 
vetches for green food for horſes, &c. called o_ fig- 


— r + is ara 
provender, & 


( wg ) 
nips, or buck wheat, and pen fed off again, 
or ploughed in, is the beſt preparative for 
wheat, obſerving to alter the ſorts ſo ſown al- 
ternately. This is part of my begetable ſyſ- 
vm ſet forth in M inter Ricben, to! which I 
niet my reader far further Jinle⸗ 

Zune ren Vi ionen yore: win; 
geatw 32d none ith ani odraioorind 
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Clover i is become 

or . to land, either to ſand 
| why then, pla up, and ſom a crop 
af; 295, pen u prone — then 
with wheat; or hed 1 
MI arts 
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Or th — ye have the 8 
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Winter Riches, p. 2, — 1 
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Red clover is alſo very ry valuable for teating 


hogs, which I hank fully in Natio- 
nal Farmer, ſecond edition, p. 38 to 42. And 
Winter Raches, p42, 43. 4. to which: I re- 
fer my reader. Obſerving, that land will tire 
of red clover, — 05a with 
W 
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+ 11+ +Seventhly, Buck Wheat. ; #1 20% 
wt Sar 3k 1 ; 2A. Yak 
Buck wheat, p ploughed, in or bay ins bia 
ſom, is à great enricher of land: it is par- 
ticularly well adapted to light land, ſince, 
like lupines, it will flouriſh B 
thing elſe can gro). 
When green, it may A to different 
uſes, both as food how, cattle, as well as ma- 
nure to had Remembering, that changes 
_ of ſood is highly neceſſary to all beaſts, -whetr 
fed on artificial food; it gives freſh appetite, 
and.cach correts. the other. It is excellent 
for feeding pigs, ſheepy or cows : +. it pro- 
mates milk, and makes butter and cheeſe bet- 
tte taſled, than when cows! are fed on any o- 
ther vegetable, lucern alone excepted - all thefe 
1 qualities muſt naturally recommend it. 
t this grain, as well as all others, when gi- 
yen to cattle, ſhould be firſt PO Ar 
847 y's 05, er 39% 03 , And, 
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* Winter Riches, N oats 4 este ry 


ADL mirable to enrich, 
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Arid; 95 to ais ute as manure, it is uo leſb 


| [on he farms ie meant 
tSenrich; niting do 00ver 
Ec me Fray ne 1 
91 nous 
— — 
* and wakes ore canped 
_ alight ſandy ſoil. _ 


As to its or ſeed, too much cannot be 
faid of it; — Fog hacks been mentioned in 
Winter Riches, p . ” « ow not as 


further enlarged'on 


valuable, growing 


i is cultivated in min of E 
e e in ily pee "Fog: 
; yielding ity or Gin or {ixty 
, and is excellent food for h 
22 fe: j The flour of it is very w 


| | iorsit bas only been ſowed, and ood for a crop. | 
Tae Farmer, ſecond ＋ 9 I 2 In F 


* ke, x; 


(6 
« given to horſes ꝙ among their oats, will 
male them thrive ; but it muſt be broken 
*in 4 mill, otherwiſe it is apt to paſt thro 
* cattle whols. 3 bern 
© made againſt this uſeful ſucculent, that it 
« ripens its ſerd late in the feabi} to which 
ff: Fanfiver, chür che roaſom of its N 
ing, is 'the late | * nl 
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_ Although the character of this root ig G 
Well Ktiown' and b ed of, et we are told 
that in ſotne parte of Cornwall, It zs much re- 

Leked for field leute. The farmers looking 

the field turgip "advocates gs Þ many mon- 
hl But new im rovements in agriculture 


oo ever expe to meet with e. 


1 
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tl, from conturhacious man. 

doth has been ſo. often mentioned i m Na. | 

Buna Fame, and Winter Riches, and alſo in 

| We parts of this treatiſe, i it would be need- 
re to * it. 


« % 1 * 1 * 
NN * ls yo Lacern. 
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A grain give to any veal!” 
even 98 favburite cat, 


"6 tio, 61 and ter iches, 9. 
ae Wine 8 p. » ſome gbleryations, 
reuſe ebe prevention of flies deltroying iurnips, are 
ich, Tome other Pras ce. with, gogd 
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namely, 
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ut nips fot cattle jr" bs ational, armer, fe- N 
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big 4 Hg S 
| Fr ſummer uſe, where the ſoil is fit for it. 
Lugern will anſwer. very, well in a dry 


J, but much better in a rich loam. 


is that medica which 
vigh, ond, 4 ancient yriters: 


fo well of in their excellent trea- 
tiſes on huſbandry. For its; uſe and culture, 


ſee Rational Farmer, ſecond edition, p. 430 
921 ; 


Mc. Malice clones, what ir Was brought 

BP: a France into, England, in the year 
6s 50, ** But, (ſays he). es for want 
* of tkilt 1 15 culture, whereby it did not 
. „e ot that people were. ſo fond of go- 
ing on in their old beaten. road, Lot y To 

«© try the experiment, whether it. would ſuc- | 

* ceed-here or not, was the occaſion of its 
2 being entirely N e can- 
not ff | 
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namel in S ro bon 25 the ſeed: 
5 ne pan gona den To to be e good prevau- 


tion, as it not only makes the earth more cloſe and com- 


pic for preventing a lodgment of the flie, than rolling cx 


do; but the urine 43 dung 07 enrich the ſoit ſo much 
che more, to forward the turn r out of the 2 
fits way. To Which I ſhall ; if twenty buſhels. 

of {got were ſtrewed on the ground, and brows in 
wick the ſeed, it would greatly favour the crop, enrich 
the ſoil, and be a good Wente ri * your the 
we are ſoun * 


61 ly.” 


I have had mach experience of its cullture 

in both the diſputed' methods; and, for 6s 
part. I muſt declare, that the btoad caſt is the 
moſt eligible for the farmer, where the land 
has 3. * e ine, e be 


weeds. | 


* 


u 
rig Tan 
8.4. were: 


| ſome others have! folk ved Fun in 
France, an@ other Countrie 


95 As 10 other ſyſtem b bu horſe 40 or 1 


lowing of land, and ſome places mark, in Mr. 


Tulls time' | eas 51 except -pett- 


roi llving ©: 7755 to eradicate theſe 
© S$ a 0 enrich it allo, the 


nous w 
Was und 
to — Tull, Se. 
But as the v 
advantage of fallows; to enrich fand, as well 


a8 being ag cheap eee + * 


the moſt eligible 
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+ Winer Riches, p. 119, 1 
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| 5 fro there is a cnfubed epi i 

t Hanger of cortul l e 

with lucerd in partie "pe Wh . 

a it to be tran; neo, into dri ls from 1 55 
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ſeed 5 and obs bp jj 


| e to a 10 410 
LE r being. Ro 8 2 4 
tom, I thall. take the e in 
point a little, in 5 do a er late 


ter method in its refutin 
N by, refuting; the 


O 2nrwol! ap foot 
. Tranſplant. it, fay,, 7. they, hat the tap 00 
may be cut off, to prevent its takin fin 
thereby cauling a number of fond roots in- 


ſtead thereof, which. will cauſe the al or 
3 W eee x If 
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H. brſt ne were. De the, ys 


alen in 25 
more, would by ED 709 4 23 7 in 


none more 1 in the ſcience of agriculture. 
Fe AIR in reſpect to. the culture of lugern, 


Pan 


its n root enables it to c 
bert d vet 1 known... By t 


rogt, 0 4 45 mach 2 burning ſoil, 1 
# e as if, baked in..an 
ches pe ee for 10 85 
flouriſhes, as "i eres f 
' How: bas cen muſt that cuſtom be, which 
e plant of its das, pew: 1 
| xoot, and ß 110 
ie eros tan be ponr of 
in It were) da 


ming à d | 
monde e 3895 
. bet lk les, "be opt. 
g {69 . OMe thus mang 
DEED 1 18 ale Hi 


tural à part, bot eee i 6 4 ar 


bereue improyvement. 
As there is nothing made i in vain, (blti- 


- tutes being appointed for deficiencies) ſo of 
courſe this long —_— peculiar to lucern 
and ſain" foin, 1 dns Loch bore 

41, 44 JL 4 WE Fw 
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 diſpoſer Sl digg to floutith's a ebe 4 
tenance to his creatures," in fuch” foils where 
5 1 gras! of a different formation. could not 
5 | 
But what have ſome of theſe abate for 
the drill done! Suppoling they have removed 
hi) plan nt into Gate unfit: 5 and unnatural to 
2 cold moiff foils, fit only for the ſuper» 
ficial rooting graffes: in fach oil, che tap 
footed kinds would decay and perth, by the 
ted moiſture thetein e . and for 
thit itmpropriety, ucern, is deprived of its 

and fecommended as the beſt method of « 5 
it, without any exception een 
Ws Ny that 2 wg: the” Bagh 
eim; When planted in à foil- where its root 
mut Wan penetrate into ſtagnated moiſture, 
ſucking up through thoſe tender vehicles un- 
nat Nu wit, nll: the whole plant is 


7 


5 2 pur pris id 6 ll 
ere aquaticks are in n 
Let me therefore ae to avoi 


chat error, be it in drill, or broad caſt; aſſu⸗ 
ring him, that where there is a good, dry, 
mit loam, or a drier ſandy foil, Iucern, not 
deprived of its raphy; will far exceed Ro other: 


. ; : — | 
. or —% vt * Nn 7 5 775 477 18 by R. 4 . 


A recent and ſtriki ee 01 5 be found. 
in the elms planted round the canal in St. James's: park, 
hundreds of which died, and were taken o_ in 17713 


whilſt the witiows flourithed. 2 


( 7 ) 


all plants whatever has their own peculiar na- 
ture, requiring different foils, and different 
1 | 
N reſpect to the drill method of ——_ | 
this plant, it is incumbering the farmer, 

out an adequate profit. But let his land 

be husbanded with vegetables, &c. inſtead of 
dung, and ſown, in the broad caſt, hoeing his 
ts out to about nine inches, or one foot 
diſtance, according to the nature of the ſoil; 
and then there is no need for his putting him 
ſelf to the neceſſity of a formal repentance, + 
after committing an error, founded on ſelk⸗ | 
ee or HIS miſled bo others. . 


e _ 
N 13 A 4 Aeg 


"7 * © Of den, a. * | 

Tie Is ee nee graſs, mr to vis 
former, for ſome purpoſes and ſoils; the name 
carries with it its quality, being derived from 
fun, ſound or healthful, and fon, on oh in the 
French language; üs we Hy "Call it the 
healthful hay for cattle. 

The foil deſt adapted for is Teller 
graſs, is ſuch as is not fo proper for lucern ; 
or even fit for any other natural or artificial 
in viz. a flinty mart foil ; of ſuch, a large 

ber of ACTES en 
in 


f See Winter Riches, p. 170 ee IHR 
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iin man of England! che Me e 
— Fg te ie cireum- 
. 
Ia this dry flinty land; fin Folg thrives to 


22 on 5 the Farmer has 6f- 
benefited pn In or fifty fold; nay, 
and that was not Wi =? ena tiling, has, 


from the cultivation "of this plant on it, pro- 
fited five or e yearly rhe br 


cupter. 
bat further profit to the comtttunity 
Acht be made from thoufinds of actes of 
10 land lying neglected, were the fate in- 
duſtry employed. That à large quantity of 
hay might be thus accumulated, to ſupply the 
loſs of many thouſand acres of fine old paſ- 
ture, nd converted into tillage, is ſelf-evident. 
5 Sain foin requires no particular culture; it 
Ires only, that the Jand ſhould be well 
„ broad caſt in Az til: 
great care, however, muſt be taken in m 
It into 155 „ though I think not more than 48 
neceſſary oe lucern, or for clover; the well 


e dy all. whiche Ae entirely on 


N favoura 


It: may 17 be rs * as food; 
— = dried, it is much beyond any other, ei- 
AT AR hers bullock, or ſheep, Fs 2 


Winter Riches, F- 171, „Haan Farmer, . 
cond edition, p. 28 
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in particular bear a ſufficiency of wool the 


ſucceeding ſummer, after ſuch winter's food, 


more than after any other winter food. Bul- 
locks coat well on-it, and horſes require very 
few oats when winter fed with it * : however, 
J have ſeen great crops of ſain foin in a deep 


firſt mentioned fail. | 


Of Snow. 7 
Although I have mentioned the importance 
of this winter protector in the Rational Far- 
mer; | yet I cannot paſs over relating a paſ- 
ſage of Virgil, as told us by Pliny. Some 
people had advanced, that winter duſt was 
er for corn, &c. than moiſture, which oc- 
caſioned Virgil to expreſs himſelf thus: But 
«in truth, that winter duſt ſhould cauſe a 
44 plentiful harveſt, was ſpoken in boaſt, and 


t proceeding from a pregnant wit, and jolly | 
oo foirit: for otherwiſe, whoknoweth not, that 


« every man (wiſhing well to trees and corn 


< indifferently) pray, that ſnow might lie 


long on the ground? the reaſon is, that it 
« not only keepeth in, and encloſeth the vital 


« breath and foul (if I may ſo ſay) of the 
be r 0 8 x: 5 cc earth, | 


- -+ Manure for fain foin, ſer p. 85, article Set of this 


treatiſe, Note, making hay, ſee Winter Riches, p. 125, 


ſect. 4+ 
Rational Farmer, ſecond edition, p. 49 to 52. 


_ rich earth, much exceeding any crop in the 


.. 
1 


5 | ( 
earth, ready to exhale out and vaniſh away, 
and driveth it back again into the blade 

and root of corn, redoubling thereby the 
force and vigour thereof: but alſo, becauſe 
it both yields liquor and moiſture to it by 
little and little, and the fame fine, pure, 
and paſſing light, as ſhow is nothing elſe 
* but the foam or froth. of rain water from 
© heaven. This humour, therefore, not fal- 
ling forcibly all at once to drown. the root, 
2 i waſh the- "I. from it, (but 1 
ling by degrees in that proportion and mea- 
* fre bs he x requires Nd calls for it) nou- 
«« riſheth all things, as from a teat or pap : 
* nouriſketh, I fay, and neither drencheth 
nor overfloweth them. The earth alſo for 
her part, by this means well ſoaked, ſwells 
nas it were, with a leaven, and lie thereby 
L more light and mellow, this being full of 
& juice and moiſture itſelf, and not barren, 
«« well repleniſhed with ſeeds ſown, and plants 
“ ſuckled thus. continually in her Womb; 
*« when the open time of the Fans is once 
«. come to diſcharge her, ſhe ſhews herſelf 


<«. freſh and gay, and willingly entertains the 
« warm weather of the ſeaſon.” It is com- 
mon in our climate, for an open: mild winter 
to be followed with a ſevere and hurtful ſpring, 
therefore it is neceſſary to have a good. forecaſt 


of 


for food. = 
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e the Quality of Dungs. 
ln reſpect to the quality e 


not he amiſs to inform my reader, that dung 
differs in power, according to the nature of 
: the food of one beaſt differing from that of an- 
other of a different ſpecies, Thoogh nouriſhed 
with the ſame food. 
As the ſtrength and power of any herb, dry 
or green, when putrified, qut of a beaſt's body, 
ſo will ſuch. power in pro be, T when 
utrified- or digeſted by fermentation in the 
roar as foft weak graſs, when laid 
in a heap to rot, muſt be weaker, and leſs in 
its oleoſe nouriſhment than graſs ratted or pur 
trified when in full prime of its oily juice. 
Thus hay, as more or leſs replete with oily 
juice, at the time of cutting it, and manner 
COA PEI out of the body 
a beaſt, will be in a proportion to thoſe 
pi when, ſuch are Cigeſied in a beaſts 


The like will hold good between exhauſted 
ſtraw, and the clammy glutinous hay, when 
utrified either in ar out of the body of a 
dealt, as that of the before mentioned graſs. 
For, as all graſſes are moſt replete with ſalts 
and juice, r. 


* See this treatiſe, p. 80, article Neats Deng. Aud 
| Rational Farmer, ſecond edition, p. : 3 
t See Winter Riches, p. 109. 
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ſo ſuch graſs ĩs more powerful, rich, and nou- 
riſhing, than when thoſe ſaline juices are not 
perfected, or are waſted by an imprudent over 
„,, oe 7 7, 
I am of opinion, that there are more ſaline 
oily juices contained in natural putrefaction, 
than by an artificial one in the body of a beaſt, 
provided ſuch vegetable be in its prime: but 
if its ſaline oily quality be loſt, its nouriſh- 
ment to the beaſt is loſt alſo, but at all times 
acquiring ſome new ſpirit from the nature of 
When cattle are fed with green, or proper- 
ly exſiccated food, or hay in its ſtate of ſtrength, 
there is no doubt but that the principal part 
of the pureſt ſpirit, or part of Reh. goes to- 
Wards nouriſhing the beaſt, leaving the re- 
mainder as dregs; as in the caſe of diſtillation 
of vegetables, grain, &c. But what propor- 
tion of this ſpirit goes toward fattening- the 
beaſt, or common feeding them only; or in 
What proportion the dregs or dung of ſuch 
food, may be more or leſs impregnated by the 
ſaline nature of the beaſt, in paſſing through 
its body, I do not pretend to aſcertain, nor 
can I learn from any information. However, 
my opinion relative to a preference given to 
the natural putrified vegetable, ſeems to be 
corrotorated by what Columella and Sir Hugh 
Flat have faid. The former obſerves, © That 
| See Winter Riches, p. 125, ſect. 4. 


1 
a fixteen buthels of lupines Par-beiled, will 
* manure: am acre of land.” And the latter 
ſays, © One load of grain will enrich ground, 
more than ten loads af dung 

In the firſt mentioned caſe, the difference 
is in the food, not in the beaſt. The other 
in the beaſt, nat the food. For example, 

If a cow and horſe be 3 qn the. beſt 
hay, yet the dung of the co will be cooling, 
that of the harſe heating. | 

Suppoſe again, that both the cow and horſe 
are fed on the moſt exhauſted ſubſtance, the 
quality of their dungs will, as before, differ 
in quality and degree of ſtrength, as the nu⸗ 
triment of ſuch food may be more or leſs. 

And thus all dungs "differ in power and 
quality according to the quantity of oily . 
juice ſo contained in the food, and the ſpecies 
of beaſts ſo fed. + 

In the following table, 1 The arranged the 
eommon foods, as they are in nouriſhment ; 
of courſe alſo, dung — be a in 0 


es eee value. 


4A TABLE 7 Pio for Cattle, Sat loa 
Sf. or Songs: to the weak After graſs, &c. 


E s fed: on vegetable Food. 1 Lucern and 
Tae oin, 2, Buck wheat. 3 Clover and 
| vetches. 


4 The ſame in birds and poultry, as before mentioned, 
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vetches. 4 Hay. . Summer graſs, and turn- 
ips. 6 Peaſe haulm. 7 Barley iftraw.. Prius 
graſs. 9 After gras. oak 

Horſes od on Grain, in Meal... 1 Wheat. 
2 Bac 3 Rye. 4 Beans. 5 Vetahes 


{pat e 7 Oats. 


Horſes fed on Roots" bruifed.' +1 Carew 
2 Parſnips. 3 Turnip ne * 4 


Turnips. 5 Potatoes. 


Bullbabs, Ge. ed on Ve egetables. I Dn” 


| and ſain foin, 2 Buck E hieat, - 3 Spurry. 


Clover and vetches. 5 Hay. 6 Turaips, 
ummer graſs, and cabbages. 17 Feaſe haulm. 


8 Barley ſtraw. 9 Spring graſs. 


 - Bullocks on Grain, in Meal. 155 Wheat. 


2 Buck wheat, 3 Rye. 4 Beans. 5 Vetch- 
es and peaſe. 6 Barley. 7 Oats. 
Bullocks fed on Roots brui i/ed, or cut. 1 Car- 


bote. 2 Parſhips: | 3 Turnip rooted cabbage. 


4 urn 7 e bre, &c. 6 Pota- 


toes. 


, Hogs fed on Vegetables. t Lucern and ain 
foin. 2 Clover. 3 Knot graſs. 4 Buck wheat. 
5 (ut. ag "RP rooted bre. 6 Dutch 
cabbage, &c 


s fed on Grain, in Meal. I w heat. 
2 Buck wheat. 3 Rye. — —___ 5 pon 


and peaſe. 6 Bally” 


Hogs fed on Roots beds I . 2 Parl. 


nips. 3 Turnip rooted cabbage. 4 Turnips. 
| 3 Dutch 


Org) 
5 Dutch Cabbage. 6 Jeruſalem artichokes. 

7 Potatoes. 

7 Thus, the nouriſhment in the dun g produ- 
al from each vegetable, or grain, is in pro- 
portion to the nouriſhment contained in fuch 
vegetable or grain. an | 


| I oat jive y reader a Rll abe 6 
the different degrees of nouriſhment contain 
ed in the dungs of wv 2 tour-footed bebe, 
&c, within our 

Dung of Poultry. 1 Dans. 2 Rooks. 
3 Hen 88. 4 Geeſe. 5 Bucks. 
Dung of four footed Beaſts. 1 Hogs, a 
deer, - horſes, 2 Bullocks, goats, or = 
.3 Rabbits. 

And theurine of all preſerved, ot thrown 
among vegetables in a heap, or mixtions of any 
ſort, will add much nitre to the dung. 
_.... Ordure of man is gs 

eſt enricher of land. 


' To conclude' this abject; ; it is plain that 
different food alters the ſtrength of dung in the 
fame beaſt, and is corroborated by Pliny, who 
ſays, That ſome praiſe the mack of all 
o_ 4 footed beaſts whatſoever, ſo they were 
** fed with trefoil, called cy77/us.” 

And, as a further confirmation, that the 
ane evacuated from an animal is in pro- 


£ | portion 


(- 136. ) 
tion; ſtronger or weaker, according to the 
gth or powers of the ſubſtance A 8 
into the body, Pliny, ſpeaking of urine as A 
improver of land, has this remarkable paſſage x 
Some that uſt urine (ſays he) min 
with it again, * but in much —— _ 
i tity than they (whoſe urine it was) did put 
< water to the wine when they drank it viz. 
the urine evacuated by a man who drank pure 
wine, was ſtronger. than the urine of a man 
ho mixed water with his wine when he drank 
it. 


From theſe conſiderations, it appears to me, 
that the herb in a beaſt's body arriving to a 
tate of fermentation; its ſpitituous quality, 
from the alimentary part, is as it were diſtik- 
led, and percolated — h certain organs to 
the blood: 4 &c. thus, the Soirit or fluid called 
cbyle, when it leaves the excrementous fer- 
mentation of the aliment, paſſes to the blood; 
from thence the urinary fluid is n and 
ſecreted by the kidneys. 

Hence alſo, the oily and nitrous juice of 
the vegetable, with which it is fo repl ete, are 
neceflary to anſwer the end of ſupporting, 
nouriſhing, and ng the animal creation ; 
leaving 


„This muſt be proper, as the quantity of ſalts or . 
tre contained in urine, would be too burning or hot, if 
immediately uſed. Note, I hope my good intentions will 
_ plead in excuſe with the faculty, for any 2 in 
terma, in treating of the above intereſting paſſage. 


(iy 


leaving the dregs or ſu cabs GubRacice, that- 
cannot be of any further uſe in che body, to· 


be diſche?ged from thente, 'called dang tr 
Thus We may in ſome manſure account, 
how bleed and urine contain, ür are, 4 


nated with ſalts in ſuch abundance; as the 
it raiſed by  fermicatation, is the kirk of” 
alimeiit;; fo eb ſpit is the food or pre- 
ervation of life, by its power of operating in 
theſe two grand parts of the animal 'vecono- 
my; namely; falts to ſupport the blood, an 
urine to diſcharge the unneceſſaty ſalts. 
It then follows, that confidering. 
mannef in which urine is thus ind 
evacuated; it muſt be much impregnated” 
with ſalts, and of courſe powerful in enirich- 
ing land; this the ancients well kneiv, -who' 
preſerved all the urine of man and dealt, and 


threy it on their mixtions. To illuſtrate what” 


has been faid relative to urine, and its uſe as 
manute, 
and others have ſaid on this ſubſecr. 
Dr. Liſter: is of opi nion, that in the . 
c en ee 3 
be hg or ſolution of urinous ſalt; no 

iſe than in the rotting of plants or ahi- 


mals: that the chyle is highly impregnated 


with this utinous (alt ; that it owes its White 


neſs to the fermentation it acquites frotm that 


Mixture; that the ſalt chyle is conveyed into 
ae — 


en | ' &c. 


ind to jidate wht Dey /Liftct 2 


0 _— = be ficſt 


through the 


« 136 * | 
Pr The fabrick being confidered, the beat 


al the .ciromnambient parts, the pulſations 


of innumetable. arter dds, the great ſtrokes of 
the aorta unden eath, the conſtant compreſſions 
of the di and abdominal muſcles, 
it wuſt u x follow, that the finer parts 
expelled from the 
8 and- that the > apr will remain, 

Br. Morgan, mentioning. tee-Kfods of u- 


Aan the-bne fil trated immediatel out of the 


eee bladder, the o * 

courſe of circulation,” 

2 | Sari Hans call urine à quid erere- 

x: ment, or humour aratech from the bloo# 
in the kidneys, and conveyed chetice into 


« the Bladder: that urine is of vatious kinds 
© and" 


| ies. After drinking plenti- 

fully « ny, 2queous Raid, the urine is 

* crude;: infipid; void of ſmell, and 

„ retained. - That yielded by chyle; well con- 

% cocted, is. Mer}? meds faline, leſs copi- 
© ous, ſomewhat fetid; ant more ſtimulating. 


That from ch yle, already converted into 


«* ſerum, 2 red ſharper, ſalter, and more 


* fetid and ſtimulating. And that ſecerned 
7 after abſtinence, from hameurs well 


and worn off the ſolid parts, is 


dhe teaſt copious, is ſharpeſt, ſalteſt, reddeſt, 


r moſt feta; almoft. putrified, and of all o 


„„ The urine, 


* | <+--+/*;- 5: arefore,, 


6339 

** therefore, contains the part of the 
*© blood, its ſmalleſt, and moſt vo- 
“ Jatile ſalt, and that neareſt to the alkaline 
** kind; its ſharpeſt, ſubtleſt, and moſt vola» 
** tile oil, and that neareſt to puttefaction, 
| . and its finalleſt moſt volatile carth;” N 
Proficients in agriculture and ening, 
prefer urine for land, trees, &c. before dung, 
as penetrating better to the roots, and remo- 
ber Tre van * In Holland, 

vers parts preſerve the urine 
of their beaſts, c. with as much care as 
their dung. And Mr. Mortimer, Mr. Hart. 
lib, Sc. make a common complaint, chat ſo 
great an. improver of land, und fo rednapkuble 
a ſtrengthener of manure, ſhould be ſo much 
diſregarded among us. Mr. Mortimer alſo 
obſerves, that ancient rings ® 1; 8 | 
pen is much decayed, 2 ut they wil 
quite loſt, unleſs perſons 
8 which, a i ante 
ers know, was by waſhin 
worm eaten, cankered, and — 
two or three times in the 8 of March. 
with the urine of oxen, &c gathered in car- 
ahea veſils,: placed under 4 | planks of the 
Halls, wherein they were fattened. 

To which permit me to add, that it is 
from this p 8 2 Nc uid of man and beaſt, 
that ſal rng e ſphorus, and [Log 

it is, 


yt are * evident, chat 


Fine 


% SY 


„ 1 


| — more; falts than the dung of the 

beaſt, in a great proportion; as alſo that the 
dung of heats hold uo proportion in nutri- 

ment for land, with yegetables putrified in 

: their: full ſtrength; which is alſo — 

* from the ſalts * abound ſo plentifully, when 

beds are calined in pits, where the volatile 

t is not loſt by ęvaporation. Merret Bau: 

Lin. and others, tell us, that inſtead of the 

plant kali — mentioned, ſo much in re- 

non in Egypt. 8 Languedoc, and Pro- 


. 
* — * 
— — — — — — — non OW — — — 
— — —— — — 


1 vence, for. the uſe of making glaſs, on ac: 
4 count of the ſalts therein | contained, " thoſe 
1 of fern, the and ſtalks of beans, cole- 
| | .worts, bramble buſh, ruſhes, millet | 
| | thiſtles, nettles, and many other ſorts, may 


=: A eee 

1 JJ ĩ tn | 

i After all theſe corrohorating teſtimonies, if 

5 i Sa ill continue deaf, his — muſt be ob- 

= durated againſt conviction, and his princip les 
"I rn. e III EE Apen 
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is of Blights affiting Corn. ; * 


7 * 1 
| ” 


=—: 200 1 WE to blighted.corn, variouseauſesger 
5 fn in FEVER wy W miſtakes 


r "a ; 4p Ws” 
1 ds, © ” ny 
„ . 
een NK 
' 
1 
| 0: 
| 3 . A 2 el 4 
— Fx - 
* +* — } 
= 
l l 4 
was | 


: 2 «4 
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5 | N ws ai is generally 1 lad on \'the Galen. as 
| | en 1774 when three men fowed * 


6 1 * 
A diſcuſſion ei I6 


Rr qt Yer 


muſt not here omit notice, what the in+ 
genious and learned Dr. Tiſſot, and others, 
FF lights. 
here are — 


rye. 
haut is alſo dates to anacher dees 
983 which: js: called by our farmers, the 


10 „ Aber but, as that is a general term for 


Li. Alcon; Sibordemd in abs tld, this - 
« cular diſtemper e 
The ear of "pr then has a wan atte- 


K nuated aſpect, as if it had not heen proper- 


«.1y fed or nouriſhed; and the grains are 


„ ſmall, contracted, and of a Fara 44 colour, 
not much unlike the horned rye; to which, 
e if more minutely examined, it has like- 
viſe a further reſemblance; ag that ſeems 
fe ny ring» 


* 


3 2s 0 adds * wad wally ; wy + 
equally tilled ; the middle. part was blighted, 2 2 


ne peaſe ; the two outer parts were fine crops, whi 
| produced a fort of phenomenon, yg not to the ſoil, 
time of ſowing, or ſeaſon, but to the feed with _—_ 
it vas ſowed, having not been changed for many 
+. Ratjonal Farmer, ſecond edition, p. 72 _ "And 


Winter MEL p. * to 136, and 192 to 1 


* 


% in his 


= * creatures, by motions that are firſt Jang 


(142: ) 

„The diſcovery of a certain kind of an- 
1. . guilla, or animalculæ, reſembling els, in 
4% hlighted wheat, was made accidentally by 
% Mr. Tubeville Needham, in the ſummer 
1743. Theſe we gar - Mr. Baker, 

Employment or the Macroſcope, are 
not uſually lodged 4 ſuch blighted wheat, 
* hoſe grains are covered externally with a 
e ſoot-like duſt, (whoſe inſide is frequen 


converted into a black powder} but abun- 


1 dance-of ears may be obſerved in ſorne fields 
of corn, having grains that appear black- 
* iſh, as if and ſuch, hen open- 
* ed, are found to contain a ſuſt white ſub- 
5 "Fn that attentively examined, feems to 
ters 0 veer 
Fn as to ea 
direction, and much re- 
„„ 
flower heads, before 
erat” 9 N diſcovers 
** not the leaſt fign of life or motion, unleſs 


* water be applied to it; N N 
* wetting (provided the grains of w 


*. are newly gathered) the ſuppoſed fibres 


1 ſeparate, and prove themſelves to be li 


© but — become more vigorons, t rg ; 

* ing, or wriggling themſelves, without any 

8 ee in their motion, but bending 
at, e ee 


C 1 
« thele two extremities ſometimes differently, 
and ſometimes in the fame direction. 
he mildew then, called ugs in La- 
tin, and ru in Freneh, and vuginne in 
Laus, Le e e 
« my, and adhering” to the tops or ears of 


4. e graminous ts; hier their 
owth,;”fo that ee de- 


g deftroyed by an atrophy, is dried up, 


Ke yes lirtle or no flour. This is the diſ- 


if am not miſtaken, ' which” in 
22 is called Abante, or Wafted 
© corn,” and the country folks fay; ſuch ern 
4 18 blaſted,” or that an hot wind has coffſu- 


_ Gd 9 4545 Hg Set 


Smut, or black ſtriken, called ufilage in 
% Italian; in French mille, or Hulare, fn La- 


tin a is a general term, 
. of corn, of e 


black d 
„are two Kinds, the carbuncle, or pat gant ons 
and the carious, or rotten gran 
« Carbuncle, or black ſtriken, is a diſeaſe 
e ſcarcely to be diſcovered 8 
t the has ſometh ing of a 


der natural roundneſs in its ſhape its — 


«ſubſtance is turned into a black, viſcid, 
a, ftetid duſt: ſometimes this corn is moch 


* bloached. Duhamel calls this diſeaſe 142 
5 . 1 N nature N 2 carbunele —— 


7+ 247175 8 
n 


+ A (hana, or ſwelling, 


22. 


1 — infected, under the a 


% ni, but the ſmut burnt, or 
has been known only of late, never having 
. been ſoen in Lombardy before the year 1730; 


je) 


5 1 as we ate informed by Bonet, be beſt ken 
4% in the Indian corn, called a 


The caries, ot rot, as ny be 14 — 
attack wheat, barley; and ſome 
n; and not the only, but 
the blade and blo of the vege- 
of 
* « black and viſeid duſt cloſely adhering 
«5. thereto, and kilhing whatever it infixes- 
This diſeaſe moſt commonly invades the 
«& 22 in bloom, and totally prevents its ever 
arriving at maturity, for I do not believe 
7 char the corn i8 ever attacked with this dit” 
'eaſe, after it comes to à perfect ſtate. Ft 
4 have now ſeveral ears before me thus dif” 
< eaſed, which are all ſmitten with this bhck 
« daft, empty inwardly, only exhibiting 4 
** light coloured-chaff, of a fibrous appear- 
*, ance'in the middle flake, which ſeems to 
« be the fibrous part, or ſtem of the grain. 
The powder has little or no taſte, and it 


had none when the ears were gathered. 


been ob. 
t by Ginnas 
ack ſtricken, 


„This rot, or caries in corn, 
% ſerved in all ages, dre, 


1 and at Cevennes before the year 1738. 
+. Horned rye, or the ergot of the French; 
* is a diſeaſe in rye, different from the two 
« former. _— * — it is only 


66 rye 


tw) 


and a (ow cher graminous plants are 
. rede with this evil. 
Concerning the name; 1 chere 
10 2. — confuſion:; with ſame itis cal- 
i. Jed overgrown re, with, others pur red rp, 

2 4 ther 198 Þ inthe 8 
% mutterkorn; in French ergate, but it can 
_ ©, hatdly be confounded with any other dif- 
_ «eaſe incident to corn, it being a third ſort, 
a Mats mein diane” TOP: its Srleription 


3 Te . goes on wich an account 


IT: 


3 


1 give h on fi pony pe on 155 ſubject. 


4 generacq in rye? Here (lays he) we are in 
55 | go obſcurity .- Mr.. Almon has proved to 
«« 4 demonſtrationy;the root or 
* caſioned by . of Nee ee 
« tion upon grain; pro 
4% that he will extend. his enquiries, to Fed 
A ver the cauſe from EAA 


488 H ere om, led to a in dane 15 Mr, 
Young, who lays, © at alles ens art = 
the N of "co, © * — e 


- 


"be! at up, or ſtag- 
kts 


. Mildew i bs 12 oa 2 
Babed ait, Which is er 
Hick. 


to be,0C- 3 
or ſitua- 


4 
'S * 


- 


V2 Boe of to rbick, of too much flraw, 


Ca, 
* of corn is occaſioned” by er ofvin targiay 
2 2.5 F 
often cauſes ur hey ef corn, well 


bc y. the moſt' Miterate farmer, under 
Fa, not 


in too often turning the ſoik. The drill ad- 
vocates, who rely on nothing elſe but fallow 
turning the fol, would — y, if ſuch 
effect were a wy Ly find but lit- 
tle ſtraw, therefore it orb too luxuriant. 
* fame author alſo ſays, Corn being 
ery liable to lodge, all addition of moſt 
1 e manures, are ſure in bad ſoar 
to make tile crop leſs valuable. 
IL confeſs Ido not underſtand this Joftrine 
25 Mr. 157 rb 
injurious & if injurious to can- 
not b good of beneficial, bi gait — : 
and, if beneficial, or manures, are not 
uſeful in bat ſeaſons, Vhen are they-uſcful ! 
Wn ſeaſons'1 require tefs afliſtance r 
2 kewl ne —— . K 
r. Voung calls: Sengſriul manures. 
This os For find to be horſe dung. Horſe 


Aung is his fort in farming: he tells us, that 
E. ong ir to nog, by, ere be 
r 0 "able 


and Duhamel dle, N Riches, 


. e and as eife@, 8 A 
vo. 


1 


eie he 


( 1247, 


2 , e —é— 
uantity of dung: for without many 
cannot expect much earn. + | 
Ae dale mach oF 
e 
and horſe avourite) t noſicial 
. ad ſeaſons to make the 


N . . raluable 


le Wk HK a ty pe Of 
kin! of him to have informed. us Wei 


= 
. | wean | 
51 i} * ; erde \ "333 (4 N bc 


1 : 


5 Dubamel lin 
255 e neg by " iller, under oh Winer | 
| , p. bv of £ his treatiſe. Yak perhaps the Gti 
* Review for ion in 
queſtion a they ja r 1771, 
ere ſo liberally yiſc . | 
2 e 1 a 
| Garg Ifſentet: in bp rg Ks 


. e 3 


g | , 
N 


6 works, particularly, : Exper 

(© yok. U. Wat 5 ob, ding his ftock ym es 

* monly on turnips'; whatitbe: author means; —— 5 
es do not und ' The latter part 9 this 

ment of theirs I can re ily believe ; 3,0, if they 

plied 'that good he Read before rite,” — . — 


found, that in Mr. Young's Eſſay en 


Hhew Ke; ( (for which he tells a gold ale was Wege 


„47, that, of four pigs fed on turnips, three 
died, 41 the fouth was dying at the end ot three weeks; 


and that turnips. were wretched food. If Mr. You: 
contradicts himſelf, which they would infinuate, hi — 


metal was ill obtained; if otherwiſe, 1 I leave Mr. 
and _ to bite the mutter. 


ve Revier, tb — they would have 


. 4 % 
*. > 


— cn——oonet— cm 


2; And therefore "thi 


— — — 
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3 
remedy wh whereby the farmer ht mariure hi 
land, As as to . ric ras by bort 
8 
Ihe Gen: AM the goodnefg of corn, 
che "bigneſs of che ſtraw, and attributed 
ch to che goodneſs and richpels of the foil; 


Eribed "to Tow Log in 
dere 


fat r ſays 75 23 


orſe dung is fi 


riant corn, by its over abundance' of ſtraw, 
and of courſe is the cauſe of its Lodging el eſpe- 
cially when in udicioully f ſowy” too thick” : 
often turning f. ie ſoil, or, in . words, v 


5, 


fallowing i it, even wichout dun if ſowed too 
thick, wall injure th but in nei- 
ther caſes, if © Fan Be Bil wk. apd'the Land 
be in a high ſtate of improvement, one 
of * wheat ſown to an acre; and one duſhel and 
an Half of barley an dere, there would be fear⸗ 
1y double the c: hn crop produced, and not 
too Juxuriant, nor liable cc ſodge.. F 
"The celebrated Mr. Miller ſays, “ That 
e thick, ot cloſę planting of fruit trecs, 
* ky often occaſions them to be . when 


I PR N . by R 1 * N | *. bu | 
VVV 1 

11 CW in 4 , x ns 

ing ig. vill pre evil comp bine of 1 


Mr, A Other cauſes aff rages corn, Vs notes, 
'V of this Tree and Dr. T ions ' Narrative, Ke. 


» 1 
31 


60 

I fay the fame holds good in re reſſ 2tooorn, 
But there is another cauſe, { ing ſimilar 
to ſowing too thick; namely, when corn is 
ſown in l valleys, or el incloſures ſur- 
rounded with higk trees. ö „ 18 en 
For as are more ſubject to be inn 
902 in miſts than high expoſures, ſo 
miſts in thoſe ln and incloſures, 
for want of* a free circulation of air, corrupt, | 
nnn 
bloſſom, but the whole plant, Der Tee: 
\ Such alſo as th opinion gf the renowned 
Pliny, who ſays, This unhappy blaſt falle 
r moſt frequently in places: ſubject to miſts 
* and dews, viz. in hollow valleys, low 
«grounds ing dir tho wind ee 
e and ſuch as are 
mounted high; 'are not ſubject to this in - 


© eotivegience;'* Alſo, we may number a- 


“ mong the faults incident ta corn, ita rank- 
*"'tieſs; namely, when the blade is 
7 with ith a wea AK alk. + 0 00713 62 


. * K 
„ LY . Y ” — _ L, * 
GE +1 | 12 13 


2 © #Vide p- ate J * 
I This mutt ever be the caſe, when land 1 3 

by 1 injudicious :thick ſowing, at 2 loſs on the crop of at 
| half; and one buſhel and an half on an average of 


ſeed thrown away per acte, at ſowing ; a quantity not leſs 


than 2 uarters yearly, in the latter caſe, loſs ta the 
kingdom. And Mr. Miller ſays, that if the farmer would 
ſow but half a peck, inſtead of one uſhel of corny he 
would have à much greater produce. 


# Crow 


F | 5 { (omg) ) > 
. .ntyrapod to ſtuit arcs, che ſame often hap- 
b corn: viz. an internal: as Well as an cx. 

5 Dorn may be blighted or injured 
ſram a ſwell external owing to an 
internal weakneſs in the „ariſing from 
they ſcil, or weak ſaed grains. that ſuch week- 
gloſs procteds often from: the. ſail, no man will 

8 that it aften pogeeds from the feed = 
_ ſown;cand not it the foil. is evident alſo from 
; the nature of: degeneracy . By ot only 
1 frequently changing the ad. bh is ſo ab- 
ſalutaly acceflary to prevent N 
ſlick care alſo is as nedeſſary for Il being 
of the. enſuing crop, to deat huh eed of weak 
and i grains, , don, 
Me. Miter Jays, Rights dre off lden Sau- 
1 fel by a continued dey. gaſteriy ind ſor ſe- 
«f: ral days together, Withewt the ingeryen- 
it tion o ſhowers or any eu by 
2 the perſpitation in the tendet hi 
pes nave vr that in a Gort time their 
colour is changed, and they wither and de- 
+ cay; and if it ſo happens, that there is a 
long continuance- of the ſame weather, it 
ce equally affects the: tender leaves; for their 


2052 on MPI cy 4, 4 


| as. rfpiring matter is thereby thickened, and 
1 rendered A Ka FER adhering to tlie 
* $03 $101 s 29728 i E A1 W 7 hy . TR 4,46 N 


_ 2 86247 a 14 3645 effi K marge 


”" {bee the 1 — 8 ** 2 785 choice 1 


wider, 3 in this treatiſe, 


( 16 


einberienent to thoſe «3 "OG ** 


620 4 found preying upon the leaves and 

cke hi 8 7 ne 
%« this bli * AK. 

1 Anot b liphts in the ſpring. is 

«© ſharp hoary froſt, that 1s na os by 

© hot ſunſhine in the day- time; which is the 


Known: for the cold of the night ſtas ves 
the tender parts of the bloſſoms, and the fun 
E rifing hot upon the walls, before the'mioi- 

_ © ſtute is dried from the bloſſoms (hie be- 


ing in fmall globules, collect the rays of the | 


E. a ſcalding heat is thereby acquited; 
h ſcorehes the tender e and 0- 
9 plants. 4 
But that blights are 
than an inward weakneſs or diſtempet 
115 Wr n gy: 


ET — 1 5 * 75 Fn. * 
ee of. * lervice at ſuch times: 
Me. 100 5 in rain there are two diſtinct pro- 
Ne e e and the other 4 terreſtrial rivation, 
twoh it meets with in its ſublimatian, which N „With 
- prapriety-be called either ſalt or nitre: both 


5 ele are uſeful in the buſineſs of ve vegetation. Rain"is 
Hive in diffelving the falts that are in the earth; and 


and batherthe cortex. or ſkin of all vegetables; . 


fad y a fart of gation, cauſes the ſap'to/paſs ug more 
y, and by that means the tree to grow and lot the 

os better. 

I Such is oſten delenle with vhs ert of heat ; kin 

ſeen; the ears covered with a ſmall green inſect, like thoſe 

Whieh affect peaſe n in the ſummer 1772. 


* moſt ſudden deſtroyer of fruits chat is 


IS 
in 
ee 
How 


the one which ſerves. for the diſſolution of the 


re te „„ 
- 7 1 
— - 


— 


U 


—— —— — 
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to. the ſame: 72 and 
ſun and 
every other citeumſtance which 
' Mw rendet them equally healthy, yer. ve- 
77 ty often aro obſerved to differ greatly in their 
e ſtrength and vigour; and as: often do we 
& obſerve. the weak, trees; 0, be continually 
4 blighted, when the. vigorous ones. in the 
* ſame ſituation ſhall eſcape yery well; which 
1 muſt therefore in a great meafure be afcti- 
+« bed to their conſtitutions , This Weaknefz 
« in trees either from a want of ſuf- 
« ficient uppiy of nouriſhment. to maintain 
50 it in perfect vigoar, or from ſome ill 
* Jities in the ſoil where it grows, or aps 
from ſome bad quality in the ſtock, or in- 
1 bred diſtemper of the bud or cyon, which 
4 it had e from its mother tree, or f 
« miſmanagement in the pruning, &. 
5 which are productive o diſtempers in * 
* anct which are with difficulty ᷑ured | 
Thus we  haye vafious cauſes affigned, z- 
mounting to, winds; froſt, ſoil, and inbred 45 
ſtempers: the two firſt acting 
at ſometimes, apd both internally and exter- 
nally at other times; and the third internally 
de which brings on diſtempets not — 
Fee : being of opinion with Plimy, that 
renneſs in fruit trees, molt often proceeds 
fro 2 oavſa: OR 0. — C4 dloſ- 


; . 4 
® # * 17 * 
. 
” 
N 
. 


(8 
PE {'Tkis' author" 2MAY f os Gat the | 
| 332 gorih eaſt in winter, "notHitig i 
generally for all kress ind fruits ofthe 
„ And: bock tower now and 
chen during Mar Ait wilt do n Hart; and 
that en un for rain chen, "the chaſor is VI 
dent: trees, by Bearing fruit; are drawn dry 
dave lo their'natiivab Wale with ne 
ding theirIeaves they are poor and 1 
ohne . ben 
ande to x; grecdy new 4 
which'is in rain. / N i che winter 89% 
pen, and warm withal, that fd feen as the trees 
ve done bearing, 27 reſt not between, but 
Conceive a in preſeng 


u Ait (that is to f 
bud and 80, hol fall afreſh to 60100 
ſom, N they hate another evacution 
that way alſo, to ſpend their ſap and radical 


moiſture, we find by experienchy that there 
is nothing in the world ſo bad for them h 


if many. ſuch years come together, the very 
trees ſelves will die, for whoi can-look for 
ae ee wes are n * and fut. 


* 2 10 LM 14 4 

19 8 he was that 
dmen were to with for à fair 
Was no. friend. goittees, 


5 © winter; fugely he 
% 
bs r Peel for: them. "on = 


=. -Y | i 45; ; 4 558 10 dl. 404 
BE 4 48 "I 13k Has mon bovine" 5 

A r Vide the preceding note. 

* 9 . 


„ 
Hense it is manifeſtly indicated; that there 
are canes wh, affect the plant, previous to 
the; time: of: Hoſſoming, as well zs afl open 
warm Wiater, . an unſeaſonable force of, ha- 
re, we thereby the onſtitution bf che 
pl Se le mvch, en do tender it unable to 
[Ne wh its office, in dus ſeaſon- ee 
8 all which I thllconchids, da tbere 
5 5 but fezy caſes wherein, the weather alone. is 
- real cle of 3 W's the — 5 of 'bloſ- 


* 7 10 10 Ache ral com- 
this N08 the ln di- 
- things... ph 2: i 5 N N 4 meg $54 4 


JJC 


4 5 9 " 55 
ages hp ene 
nee eee ee a 

15 by os (34 11 1 
33 


8 af hee his 
lage hs veſſels cobbiting' of miete cartb, 
connected or bound together, as it oy 6k a 
ray e oil, Which E any, 

1 On, life is preſerved put Tg 
2 hauſted by 2 ty or air, &. dep _ 
moulders, or in, into its or 
duft. 104 11 „ e | | a 
"Rare, ch great mother of all, Criiſhin 
the plant with a moiſture orfap; a, ing 
"therein, conſiſts of foſſile parts; other parts 


eo © derived Yom rain, 5 N plants and 


* * 4-4 15223. 


: animals; 


| 4 iss ) 
animals ; i therefore in 
tained) all Kinds of falts, e. 


e nike eas . 
© caria, commonly called a. /mart, by achy- 
ba ee eee 
12 and earth, &. 10 Yrs 9 0s 3303 5 ay 
„ /Phatiailiofv chieſiy abounds in 

their more durable parts, in order to defend 
4 the other natural and more neceſſary ones ; 
andꝭ is therefore found in ſuck plants 2g are 
* fartheſt removed from the abſorbing veſſels 
% ofthe roots, and the nutrimental juice 
benthere drawn in from the earth: thus more 
«git is found an the ripe lin · ſeed, than per 
A e the other ports eſte ne 
| "Arſe mart; called alſo lake wead;; W 
o ; &c. has u very avid and burning 
* and gives a lively tincture of red to 
a bloe paper. It is full of acid, ſulphur, and 
earth; its ſalt reſembles — 
from the mixture of che falt of coral with 
« the ſal ammoniac, loade N vith a cal 
et more acid than ordinary, And a little vola- 

— tile concrete ſalt. He adde, There is 
* * nothing found more effectual for expelling 

*, ee eee 
ArcHn 1 40 


\ + Ama * ee BOSS: 
are fully replete with the greateſt nouriſhment for land, 


_ when as manure. 


2 


ww) 
Horſes or cattle arc rubbediwith the quice of 
arſe ſmart,! they rowain Secure fram 26 we 
ures of the flies. 
We aten findithe ail, juice, Fee: colic. 
46d jp uch quantity, as to 
in the ſummen; anti in the. winter 
e roots of ſome 1 plants which: laſe their 
s. ſtalke and leren wilt be fund nich in 


+ 
% 
1 


10 
W. 
40 


. juice. e Ai 68 al a Sort 119111 
; This ſhort account 7 proves the conſlitu- 
ant parts ai tht juice cf plants, and is ſufficient 
far the preſent p vie woll fitted 28 
manure; it is unneceſfarytu ſay any thing fur 
: ther on the ſubject, anly to gemapk;: that [ 
preſume it is in fome xeſpet co -er e 
propriety ent l the:vegetibly 


| ſyſtem, 15 8 


abbr W Was Hs 5521 40 an SA. 


gn Bitis V Felloh: Drin. nA e 
500 ir det e bow er 
b 46 v6 0115 YISUELS i 14 6 HET 


Thie fi a drink ſo called by the revetend 
„iber — of Carhar, 8 
hee uſted as 4 0 for a hoven cal, ellis 

EDD in i eie en 5 is 
„ Nutlembun, in a letter to the editors 
of the \Mu/eum'Ruftitum, - recites, that a calf 

of his had been often afflicted with a ſwelling 
Wes e copper ee 


ping 


"ih Sena Libtzur vs/he the Baer of 1 et . 
mY October 30. 1764, N vol. 3 » 301. 1 


t dee Winter Riches, p. 252 Fa 4 e 


1 
e eee; a8 alſo, when they begin n to ſwell, 
 Ffitbeing poiſoned by af Lanes 0 
vt hie Hay Bfren Bek 8 with the graſß; as 
b elulſo when any venomous ereature has bit- 
sten 4 cow by theudder / or uf other ten- 
bert part, which the reupon præſentiy fwells, . 
nd puts it to forbear 
their meat; "thi juice the place bitten 
t inmediately to be bathed ſeveral times, 
3 3 five or fix ſpoonfuls of the juice to 
given inwardly e n flat of: Ale; 
ä —— the poor beaſt is quickly cu- 
gerd and reſtoted to its health 
There is indeed a diforder,- or breaking out 
at the end of the fingers, or root of the nails, 
troubleſome, 


nch is often very called a 
A ſore, ot hiho, In 8 
t- + qiti2d 


Aitche chief, „ahn, and errut. And 
felon, or whitlow;-or-whitlow: 

Hence, there o/ſuch/ herb as fellon, 
but an herb called fe/ wort, which is applied 
— — —— and the ſore 


— thar Mr Wallis was miſt ken in t 
name. A ue eee an 

This fellon drink, mecitioned by Mir. Wal- 
[3 _ relative to Nr rer 


11 1 4 11 7 Art 1 £3 * 133% 4+ 43 #t « 


go 3 This — bs the rink — is Mr. "by 
lis, muſt have been made of fel wort or gentian. 


/ 


(61) 
it would not be ĩmpropet to clear up a miſtake 
of Io intereſting ia nature, as: 8 hadi it 
in my power; as, in treating on the ſubject 
| g cattle: in: Winter. Riches, poſtſcript, 
it Was there omitted, e then 
Fully terme ofthis mattzr, | golaurt 


Aa 2 moot rant {98h Wes 572 rin 
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1 pears, b 57 . 40, "that the ave on 
of vr in Ei a from the age oy 
the e year 1705. ounted to 4050771. quar- 
ters yearly. The confumption of whicl, an 
an average, was 3840000 quarters, and the 
export average 210771 quarters, at a medium 
price of 1 l. 12 8. 6 d. per quarter, at an yield 
of upwards of twenty four buſhels. one peck 
282 +- The export ſum, on an average 
of years, amounted to 342 502 l. 68. 3 d. ma- 
king à ſum in the eight years, of 
23298157 a 5 6. <—_ than half 
(al 1 Na | „ 
| + An average per acre of 1333333 Acres, One the 


N „ number under wheat, in the year 1697, vis. 
1066 acres, and the number of actes under wheat 


in the year 1765, viz. 1600000.” See Rational Farmer, 
ſecond edition, p. 123. But in the year 1765, the growth 
of wheat was not equal to the average conſumption ; 
ſo that 1600000 acres did not produce but little more 
than nineteen buſhels ſix quarts per acre, 


3 


3 WEIS) 


i dens debt Ct boungrof!4 3; phy iquar- 
ter on export was: granted ie year 1689, 
When Wat wag under N -a ad. Hence 
TN give a Table of Caloutition,i where- 
igereuſe df one buikel- per acte, to 
ve buſhels, wills Faþpear;: 

ning the firſt buſhel Inereaſe after dos u- 
I 9 La acre, oF common. produce 1 


ace | for ex 8 oy 85 


An 
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xcaſe of .on 
1 70 the Tales hy the 
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221 90 ; 212 99 a 71) 
NE: CRE 


p hs — i V 
255 ke Wee; * ent 
gorges 2 Be- ly, when 20 bu- 


1 els co 33 


1 CS ! 1 
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(162) 5 
-H this table 4000000 quarters being anave- 
ag e from 6800s! heres, and the 
5 being computed to be 3840000 


rs ®, there will remain 160000 quar- 
for 5 1 2 th 260000 1. Ver 


5 A 
FA ul kerrgge of zu 1 buſhels 
der acte; nn LR Ramos quarters, ans 
d courle give 2 . 
Exporta a equal to 8 to a ſum of 41660661, 
| . 424. 6d. per 4 Fo band 
Partiels: abt U 
- Mowiit Sen the ee produce 


is A before. the ene he yu 
8 eh iS 5556881 + 5 1 
hat 6 ED i908, 7 dich, 
ith 177 incliive, males 4 Tofsb ret 
78, in Wole ſever years, notwith 
e ö e 17 10 


— IT . rd. 7 — under "whe 
was in 1 U INCTIEA 

writh the addition of land, 657. 12 * 
T Rational F. 


n export 


ition, p- 18. | 

unty 7 now needleſs, as the farmer has 

more lay land to break upy; I would therefore rather 
mend a _— to be given for reducing the num- 


ber of acres under tillage, in 1 5 that the- 
2 may bo better tilled. | 


1 


— 


{ 163 ) 


- Dp ſhort account I hope may be ſufficient 
open the farmer's<yes, and'tonvince him 


mea lo he ſuſtains by the late and reſent = 


ip enden pi, f 
N ee me jr as 
it may. 5 Mn Eee M i * of 

as 


| armet; 28 W 
to the community at large be 1 22 of mych 
more conſequence is ge» 
. SPY es #49) 1 


The farmer, who ſeldom mal . 
cxlations of gin at llt. by Sant . 
pp — ů ů ⁵*—i4 2 
ons relative thereto. 1 
1 ſhall therefore, for the lake of giring in- 

profil. in pa nth part of theduty each 

owes to himſelf in e | 

— . * 
3 Of courſe to tas in 
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( 165 ) 

3 5 18 cocks'per acre of eleven ſheaves 
E , at one buſhel per cock produce, 
ng 18 buſhels per — at 48. three far- 
things per buſhel amounts OP 136 id half- 


acte value; * acre increaſes 
the yield increafing,/ 'as 


ſet ſorth in the table, till it arrives to dou- 


ble; viz. 2 buſhels per ere; the iſt and 8th 
Altiele added together, . is 


. two b cock, 
viz, 7. 68. ad. 1 And by the — 
d cs increaſe of one per cock, is 


farthing 


50 of the tent of ſuch 


buſhels pet eock. Dun naue amn 3%; 


2-1 The-real cauſe of ſuch deficiency in the 


of corn, is to over dunging 
— and too much im * 
; F the firſt producing mu w 
little corn, the latter, black gra _ N 


Uietle ſtraw and leſs corn 


The farmer ſays, che rent is ſo high thet 
he pom continue Swings and aunot pay his 
n 9 5 | RET ph f rent 
gt Ser » in the table | BY a SS: . 
te et. r een 


vide in the table. 
If land be properly managed, there would be no 


the earth hs is always the ſamg 


quarter per | 
3 


proportion goes on under the article of 19 
&e. and 20 cocks in the ſame propor- 
tional increaſe, we Cocks per bene, 1 


uſe. of ſuch, complaint ; for, as: Columella, age 


( 366 ) . 
reot unleſs. the plough goes; and gorg Hield- 
| ing ſuch a. high. price, he cannot forbear, 
if hie Ker er 1 e bis farm 
deut And g 
part of the paſtur r=: & 
drehte up in ie corn country, and all age 
worn wings nl e mow — 
| deeded, troll enſue, is ons 3 od Dean i er 


At. 165 


to obviate, by offering two gemedies f obe of 
which is uadoubtedly — — 
3 attending, | lo ſalubary. 


* 3s eee "the f s power 5 z let 
him change the mpde or cuſſom of tillage: 
change his -horſg-dung manure,. banith Half 
his horſes, cheriſh the ox, and lay aſide. ſum : 
mer fallowsꝰ, following the — — 
laid down in my Rational Fanmer. 3 
ter Riches — an} the cure ĩs effected. 

The ſecond, being alſo ſalutary, —_—_ | 
tended with oppoſin © iffeulties, is noleſs true 
than the former. t the tenant reſt, his land 
for 10 years, after E it 1 


WY aa ie boo clean his Jand from the ct of 
dung or flovenlineſs, 2 En e . | 


CES) 


fot that A 
rettiainder Well, he cute will then be alſo 
effected: | But how this i 16 take place, 
to us an almeſt inſurmountahle Gif 
culty! as chen the landlord muſt laden t 
rent, fy they. 87 2 O02 AID CALL 2] „ 
Du "preſervation to be 
to #vatice?:){hould not pr 
und tuxury — — 
acre for land; comparatively ſpeaking 
it reſtbred th a ſtate 1 be 9 
ther khan continue an obſtihate detnand of 
105. nay 208. per acte, wry vie mma 
guad landlord bankrupt? ſurely there tah be 
no other alternative, no other chice of der 
termination; the criſis is ching, and 
one or the other muſt, according to the pre- 
ſent appentanee of things, inevitably take 
Mice; every thing haſtenin Hog _ conteltiuts 
therets® - HOW Hr odd Nen 
Hermit alte e onion! doch the land- 
Jord, and tenant; againſt ſu themſelves 
to be lulled into hopes of ſecurity, by a no 
and then micddling crop ef corn from a par- 
ticular fine br favourable ſeaſon; 3 
middli in five or fix” years will b 
. 
good 22 ang two n hve knee oak 
Ot Me, 4197 h. N " apy 


14 7 


e 8 ue N e wil 10 20. | 
web ivide again the farms, 2 ore jo- 
uftty in tilſs age will once more flouriſh, | 


* 3 


C68 ) 


* crops mill only k * heads juſt 


above Water, hut it muſt be good crops. that 


ban malte the whole «Blogs: Hence, a 
ſeries of bad crops, m the wee 
fabrick..' / Kuti eee. 73 __ * ind 


eons . 


frequently. guilty of, whereby light cars of 
corn are ſo 'often n feeding 
down wheat in the {| pri. on Which, altho' 
have à little expatiated on in my. former 
bodks, yet ag. e intereſting, 
Tanne avoid uſing my 

the bad conſequences — * ſueh practice in 
> wok light, — — and 


8 V ears Geld — down che 
4 eds down the luxuriant corn in the ten- 


. der blade, as oon 2s it is even with the | 


vi 8 Po 31 g at try: oJ8t$4: 4443-45 
Since then, if feeding down. wheat in the 
Sing. prevents a heavy car, a light ear muſt 
be the conſequence, a ares 10 the 
farmer, in à proportion of, a be crop of 

Wheat, to a light gro p: ee 
This, feeding down wheat in the tender 
Place, is, * the luxuriant corn, as 4 
on . e e fo mach, 
een 


4« 
Fo Our" T offs % 


beft endeavours - to 


_— ww WS, LR ET 


( 169) )' 
ungnaturally forcin e plant to throw out 


more ſhoots or ks, than it can 'bear; 
which of c muſt effectually inure the 
crop, by cauſing a greater number of unna- 
tural weak ſtalks, and ſmaller ears. 
The conſequence of ſuch feeding is at- 
tended with much impropriety and miſchief, 
| namely, cauſing luxuriancy to produce unna- 
tural numbers, by which cloſeneſs of 
ſtalks or ſtems, with their weakneſs, 
mildews,” &c: muſt enſue.” | - 
The ill effects e e | 
2 and luxuriancy of corn, with con- 
uſive rules to remove the ſame, has been 


fully treated on in my two former publica - 
tions, where my reader will find. that he is 
to ſow thin in land, that the corn may 
be thick and ſtrong; not to feed with ſheep 
either thick or thin wheat to make it thicker, 
| as it renders the whole weaker. when foch 
artifice is uſed; ſow thin, it will ſtock from 
nature as much as the land is able to bear, 
according to the various pi n of nutri- 
ment contained; and corn that may be lux- 
uriant when ſowed thick, would "be. only 
ſtrong hen ſowed thin. 
And here let me obſerve, . that although 
be a common cuſtom in ſome” counties'to cut 
large quantities of wheat-ſtraw for N | 
horſes at a price of one halfpenny per buſh 


of a man cutting 50 buſhels a day, yet it 
2 | ſeems 


e) 


ſeems "doubtful. whether moſt part of the 
ſtraw and labour be not thrown away. 
Wheeat-ftraw* eut may aſſiſt in filling the 
beaſt, but its nouriſhment to a working beaſt 
is like water to a laborious man; 

duch ſtram ſtrewed over paſture in che 
inter, whether it be light or wet 


ſtraw is ſueked into — 2 2 — 
hie — 9 —.— numerous under ſuch 
covering. is is — — ta 
S 

9 tene wah of 
A8 / mcaution to. adownds 
of mob, which ſuch land-100! much abound 
With; and . e e 


with N & . 
7 APPENDIX. 


| | RE ee * the word 

to any ſubſtance that warms or invigorates the earth 

with great deference to the Critical Reviewers, 7s 
commends'a Review of à weak inſinuntion againſt that 


2 in N ran Review * * 1 


* * 
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* p r E N D ai *. 
Some Renarks on DeporoLarion. 


8 abi land under un⸗ 10 ſmall 
5 A farms: requires more hands Nh in any 
other manner of employing it; and as, oy 
monopolizing farms, aid dearneſs orf 
fions, thoufands are yearly emigrating “, 2 5 
2 depopulating the kingdom, it may 
not per to make ſome remarks on 
that abject. As the increaſe of farms muſt 
| pulation, the addition of 12212 
s, be it more or lefs, ariſing from the 
reduction of the foreſts, chaſes, and heathy 
wilds into 1 be the means of 
e people at home, who muſt 
Gut of Welte, otherwiſe. ſeek for bread 


In a former treatiſe + I endeavoured to ex- 

plain my injon on this fubj je, but how- 

ever i ectly it might de there diſcullld, 

ver che aticfation. fince that time to 
| find 


* As for example to een where, for 
ſome centuries to come, they will be well received; as, 
there is land, but not hands in proportion to cultivate ſo 
extenſive a country. | 

4 Rational Farmer, 2d edit. See, _ on the cans of 
dearneſs of corn, &c. 


62) 


Find thoſe ſentiments. well ſupported by an 
able writer“ 

. As 1 look an the monopolizing of farms 

to have been the cauſe of moſt of our pre- 
* diſtreſſes, permit me to refer to a few 
years barks where. we = 0 a ſimilar 
fituation © renters of lan 2; Ferrer 
of e being only reverſed. 

Near 300 years ago, the reigning. paſſion 
as ug For. we land, and. tillage nearly ex- 


| "The 8 al patios. Be * for A 
lere and to explode 


I gnopolizing as 
heretofore been practiſed, but removed by 


arliamentary interpoſition, as appears. by 
18 of parliament made in he 4th.of Henry 
VII. 1489, relative to converting arable 
land into paſture. And one in particular for 


the a Wight. The, ah to which 


un 
PRs T hs foraſmuch a as it is to the king, Kc. 


ec great ſurety, an d alſo the ſurety of = 

realm of -E; 0 that the .7/ 99 uf > 

«© be well i inhabited with Eng 

„The which Ne is lately W 7 pe people 

by reaſon that many towns and villages 
« have been 1 down, and the fields 


I ditched, 


; — Aus 
— 197 


({ 1394. )) 


2 Aiched, &. A And many dwelling places, 
farms and farm-holdsitaken- into on man's 


* hands, that of old time were wont to be 
1 in ſeveral houtholds, and thereby much 
| multiplied, and the ſame Il there- 

y well inhabited, the which now by the 
1 prior wr aforeſaid, is deſolate, , and not 
. inhabited, but occupied with beaſts and 
<« gattle; ſo that if remedy be not 
5e provided, that Vie cannot be kept and de- 
**. fended, but will be open and ready to the 
** king's enemies, Which .God forbid.: — 
6 For whereof it is ordained, &. 
That from henceforth no manner of per- 
1 ſon, of what ęſtate, condition, or degree 
* he ie, or ſhall be, take any 2 
ff more Manana, of. ae, — | 


. marks f yearly, &. And if hi — 
% ſon do any thing contrary to this act, that 
* then the leſſee in that behalf ſhall forfeit 


Nc ten 
fn 


The remains of thoſe ditches are yet © ok ſeen. in 
many downs in England. After which act of parliament 
many of the downs, &c. were thrown into tillage for 
ſome time ; then laid under paſture, and now converting. 


to tillage again, 
jn TIS 


A » 


Adds che grad Ay VI, 1 5 
. uns made whereby de N 


was aſcertained that one man ſhould keep 
Ther 4th ſection enacts, — 
64 of perſons, after the feaſt of the nativity 
of our Lord, ſhall receive or take in farm 
for term of life, years, or at will, by in- 
v denture, copy of court - roll or other wiſe, 
* ny more houſes or tenements of huſbandry, 
<,[xhereanto lands are belonging, above two 
«ſuch: holds or tenements. And that no 
manner of perſbn ſhall have or oceupy any 
— — o newly taken, d che + 
f two, as is e expreſſed; except he 
dor they be dwelling wihin ESE partes 
de f ſuch holds be taken, &.“: 
And Sir Thomas Moore, bo wiete on the 
fituation- of England about the aforefaid time, 
is {© ſevere; as to call the ſheep, devouring 
creatires, being the moſt voracious and dan- 
gerous brutes that were in England, not only 
derung men, ſays be, da whole houſes 

antun 
- Hence, tnonepolieing of Fania, this lune 
tofore been- kann to be as hurtful to che 
community 


A 


LOY 27% 


* This was fixed to 200, 4 FR, to * 2 8 
and lambs not to be counted theep CONE, id Mid: 
Ymmer after lambi 
- + Under a penalty of 38. 4d. a I-53 : * 
On account of the numbers then kept. ; 


| (Cw TY | 
ooniraaniey-ln paſtir- twang; as is dne til- 
lage extreme, Our preſent Lee | 
© In England, where the Mee 15 
much on wheat bread; — an cr. 


treme of paſture culture; or of till 

re eauſe a want of one or the other. 
If an extreme of re be-allowed, depopu- 
lation — even : 
mono ſhould not- much but 
more ſo," if of farms be cont ; 
ard N ode . regs hes 


A. the firt-of theſe has been — 


rs able writers. Dr. Price®: lays, 
2 . Leet national — eh axry'n-nf | 


ton ers men Wy - 


Cb ² LON TN QED. 


As theft; 3 of a | 
dom '# ſtate of luxury, muſt be ac 
enervated and debilitated” full of po- 
N venality.” Arid as to the latter en- 

of farts, Mr. Maurer obſerves, that 
1 track of land in the hands of one many 
does not yield ſo great a return, as when in 
the hands of ee nor does it employ ſo 
many pet o probe which, he inſtances 


two. in the diftria of Vaud, one of 
"ou 


| N _ 


( #76 ) 
ee nee): havin been 
ht a ——— was — a 


| — — and the other (once a ſingle 

r ——— hat ome | 

_ peaſants," was became a little v 2 
r 


partially round us, we may lee verified in ma- 
ny ſimilar eaſes; nay, 

by the —— tracks 
Q lande and, ſimilar to which, is an obſer- 
vation of Mr. Sufmilch : Only revive,” ſays 
he, * the law Lieinius,/ Where 10 Roman 
«© was to hold more than ſeven jugera of land: 
Or that of + Romulus; which limited every 
Roman to two jugera ; and you will — 
*1convert a barxen deſart into a Daly, and 
. erotwded hive- | 


itſelf every day; + nay, even thoſe 


2 
Dae 
' holdihg or ſive farms of 
but envies the life holder of his little bargain; 
| 2 it is, ſay they, that theſe little 
| the ny 


A 
. £64p be 


- 


* 


N ** * by the opu- 
t of reland, has been the priricipal 
25 in that kingdom for "0p years 


= of ee 


„ % —_ 
8 ” - 


ae tl 
4 The I moat farms, 4$ 
| leaſe: holders, not content with 


ROS 


|  decreaſed)near' a million and 
het 3 the waſte has en principal- 
non the inhabitants af cattapes;; nor in- 
Jutz 508 nt no41o fu Arte ain n one deod 
& $528 b Ding. nen nee | 
2 * Af this tice dete WIS Ur ef 4 en sey Re 
Heath which was a 2 
_ window tax eſtabli R | | 


a million anda 5 


e 2 


<_ lives of infanta : diſemagn luxury 
66.5 and the: — oh: fs 6 
©. there be entire liberty x maintain pub- | 


did peace 


4 —— bur 
den of debts and — whioh: it is- 
«© fink t 1 ans crying in vuin : chr 
* and. follies of the work ſort have, 
9 | wa . e ne eee 


6 27 1 N 141x851 Nn . 


Accordin 1 Drs Price's eftimaats. of the 


— people in mas ang Bah ch it 


is an allayance 
3 ſor each houſe. in London, 
lache for England in general. 


That, 
if. the number af houſes be ſtatod at one mil- 
lion in England and Wales, the number of 

— ———— — 
r and fiye- mil» 
lions allowing five to a houſe; 6 that 


— the kingdom 
as probably at not — four aillions and 
2 St certainly A NEV er Ts 

0 


„ the inhabitants were 6200000 
wi from which dedu& the preſent 
. the loſs wil be 9 N 


(61881 » 
Te theſs/curious obſitiations, B dhelt ub 


join the following remark : chat in 
rſh; ſinoe the year 1 10 t0 1 zu there mere 
fifty farms engroſſed into other chat 


pariſhi! -In another 1 the facms/lwere' 
reduced from twenty to eleen in thir- 
years. And in a ſince the ycar 7, 
to the year 1764, the fartns were redutredfrum 
— xy Krnwoof which neee 
acres in other x63 bas dub. lo. lab 
- Hence it follows, that as 18 of 
farms has bbenwoniverſal;owe may draw 
| ſort of conνuu,ꝰ,t relative to de tion in 
De from r | 
monopolies in ſe three pariſhes; : 109 
The average reducement | "of »faxris, fan | 
thoſe three pariſhes, will amount to twenty 
ſix. The number of 7 — 2 
9098, and in Wales — AG 984.05 : 
theſe: being-maltiplied«by of «ab, 
amounts to 236074 farms j and, ifi eee l 
but 4 people to each of theſe littlevfarms, - 
the induſtrious number drove from thence. - 
will appear to be no fewer than 
which comes nearly to Dy. Nice s eſtimae. 
Lay, if to the . 
we add the diminution: of bottages from the 
year: 168 5 to 1759, via. 216631, as before 
mentioned by Dr. Davrnunt, the loſs of ona 


> 


million and a half of people Tis appear 
ſtrange. And by, de the Pg 


| 22 2020 4 9 $514 wah 1 WF O41 vii " of-. 
oh [ 


9 * : 1 "> " W 
OSTER T = ine . 
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40 18. ) ) 
ofthouſes.at-large:from.the year) 1690, to the- 
the diminution? 


L 706, namely 32835 
all farms, as welk ulation, will 
ery xikings and one would -beanch- 

. 805 ver that this account of. 
. convince 
any perſon. n dat 39H Anu e 1: a ö 

However know it may be aid, thavitha- 
— 77 Awenty fix fattns to a pariſh- 


the 


into receptacles for labourers, or rather out 
dat ſetvants, thereby FREY ee 


or er ſervants. 


ſtates, of de 50 yy __ 
interpole;. as ar it has done in a raid 


1 once a ſtop to ſo notorious | 


- Dr. Davenant obſerves, « That the ler: 
„People are drove from 2 to the 


* great cities and towns, w is the cauſe 


«© of depopulating the country.” But that is 


not all, J rather think the remarkable emi- 


gration of people to our American colonies, 
— a great part of ſuch depopulated 


bers; proceeding from the ſame * | 


diminutias ot | angaben 


power: I rather think, that ſuch 4 —2 
would be eruel, ds bordering too much on ar- 
binary principles; but ſerite er 
root, eut that } and the tree HF füf: fto 


| hy cry 6 qe 

— — des - 6 _ is. 
1909” [20101867 - 2» nde! tO 224264220 Hat 
Snort Ea 38; hand, o RL. 
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„ eee Urls ale 
oy nm 2 Ireland; n be 
e e neee eee 
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15 Direffions,, for cultroati "Yhe 
RINAM PoTATOES, are given . 

of that Article—abich Sort of 1 15 
tatoe appears to be what is commonly. kon it 


. the N by the 0 N Hos Fe 


toe 
datos 601 vil e Aut ie, iet ino 
2 ts} Sd wee ty novo tHe nbi: 


The views of the en a de A 
ii he wants to make theſe potatoes a fallow, 
ä —— — w__ h 


troduce them u 
. l re poling it 4 1 r ee 


plou 
Er 
and theſe beds ſhould be thrown high 4 | 
ound. Thus let your land die for the. 
er. A ſoon. as the ſoil is dry enough in 
Fu wet ad ee L vil or 
be till Mach or April, curry on your dang- 
the oommOn f * heve been made du- 
ning the winter in your: ſtables, Ge. 
Let this dung be laid down - in ſmall heaps 
along the furrows of the autumnal ridges, and. 
Id along in n tem. . lay the 
Alices of the potatoes, 9 in 
which way an acre will take up about ten Bu- 
thels. Then let your ploughman divide the 


n Wor eos 


FE 


571 


08 3 | 
| Hil another, by which, he will cover both 


du and potatoes. , When the 
ir l be in rows ut four fect Saal, Ilan 
catmens muſt be by 


Ihe followin 
H ing between s, to keep the 150. 18510 


be from 5 and the tows them- 

Pies muſt be Hand- oed, n Ae to to be 

| kept perfectly free from | 

| Rb NE SL ae up.” che 8 

ſhould thicken, hand- hoe the top 5 of the 

; ridges all — which may be afely done 
ter 


«he ſtalks vv 


E. 0 env 2405 7 
make a fine 


— 4 
— after that, weeds 
mould ſtrike up- end im boys 

by hand. 11 30 a -£ Md 5110 i! 80 Wy 


to weed them 

che lehves turn black ie che time to 

er ger ee. be done by the 

iding the ridges a Before, with 

ee 1 Ito pick them up. If the 
land is ſtrong, 

wien ſmall: — of 7 


—— ſhake he Larrows 

to ex e pota- 

toes. The land- will chen . ney 

Sites to harrow' in heat upon at bhee, of to 

leave Wh — bu 8d gnub "_ 70 1 

DOB Dit to his method 11 OWN un 30 — 4 
„N. B. 


naging xi n e n e 


* e qu 24t — 913 ti vw HDi 
i abivib — wioy 35 non art 
bas yew 2nv w dn οννj, er Another 
Uge 


0 185 ) 
 dnother Method. al alin 


0 * ring, . when. you cart your dung 
125 it he all the land, and then guns, 

e ridges as before: and in doing it, let the 
Dices be laid along-fide one of the mige 


. . 
* 

* * © ® — 
141 it 


furrows, ſo as to be covered by the next. E 
theſe means the Whole ri e du 
the potatoes will be found all over it, "which, 

en. the land 1s; quite clean, may be an ad- 
vantage. In this way you muſt be cautious 
not to re too near the rows While 


e * 3 


Autler Method. |. 


For mo. PE! "ard * "out three” fert 
| ridges, and 'in the ſpring divide. them; let 
all ney ghman turn a furrow from the ridge; 
the top of, this furrow lay the 

mers; hes let him come down, takin g a 


furrom from the next ridge, and * | 


them. Manage as before. This 


take from twelve to fifteen buſhels of ſecd. 


Atother Mees & 
' Far foils quite dry. Plough the ſtubble "fat 
at Michaelmas. In March fpread'your dung 
over the whole, then plough it. again flat; 
and after the plough, let boys lay the ſlices 
at one foot aſunder in every third furrow. 
B b * Nl 


1 N 


1 . 
ov C TY 
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666) 
If your plough takes ſix inches, the rows 
will then be cightcen inches afunder; if nine 
inches, which is common, they will be 
twenty · ſeyen inches aſunder. Between theſe 
rows you may either horſe or hand- hoe. 
This is the fame with dung or without. 


Fr _ fiftcen to tw buſhels acre 
be ting for + Sir oa 780 8 5 


W E "tho 
e kept 2 a all 
not expence in n 

will be e Tot. . 


8 ogy Ae ava out ks froſt, and take 

them out as wanted. No uſe to which they 

can be applied demands waſhin 7 9 boil- 
30 em for fat hogs; in whic 

el 


Wo ve them Me or 11 Aich th the 
meal o | barley ; bur they Rauten well alone. 


An Au. 


| Rent nd ye aid taxes . 

8 buſhels 5 THE S * 

= eas AY = ; 
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Ba . the 1 ces 
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3 * * i 
ag bein ron 4 timeso 10 @&- 
hocingthe plints — N 

- ated ating i 6ds' #7 = 0B 0 
Head-waeding e pe 6 
Floughing up Age 11g 
e 20 0 
The expence of manute every where | bed 
is different ſuppoſe and * 555 

e e W EPO 0 0 
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sach cee win give a pro- * FIT ES. 
"duce of from 80g to 1209 — 5 8 
"els on an acre, certainly 100 
they are worth in the feeding of . 
any cattle 1s. 6d. a a ulhel . 


Pedic BEEP 90 761 — 12 12 3. 


Clear profit” LOTS 57 y _ 


WT FSI Ss | 


Beſides the i mate ad ry 
e e 


* 


— KK — 
3 LE os” nd 
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Since my ure Comes Re TOR 8. alte 
large cabbage for cattle, than what were 
therein mentioned, agile wat. ar ry 
and for ſome years paſt a ſort has been cul- 


tivated by Mr, Maliam Auſtin, at Walworth, 


name, as he told me, 
cattle . I have ſeen 
them 


Surry, WP 
but that of 


„ 


5 
them in many places, but not ſo large a quan- 
tity, or near equal to Mi Auftin's in weight, 
owing as I believe to the want of dung or 
richneſs of ſoil. He informed me that he 
ſowys the ſeed in Auguſt, and tranſplants them 
out in the ſpring, at about three feet diſtance, 
and waters them duly in very dry weather; 
and, till this year, he ſold ſome in the mar- 
ket, and others he gave to the cattle.» The 
paſt winter he diſpoſed of moſt of them to 
ſome navy contractors, who made them into 
grout for the uſe of the ſoldiers, and ſeamen, 
onthe American ſtation : and by what I can 
_ obſerve, it is only the Scotch or Edinburgh 
cattle cabbage, improved in ſize, by means 
of particular enriched. ſoil. e to 
Mr. Auſtin's information, one acre planted 
at three feet ſquare, takes 4840 plants; theſe 
producing cabbages, at an average of z lb. 
each, makes a. weight of 75 tons, 12 =_— | 
dred and an half per acre. But when we com- 
pare the weight of Sir Robert Burdet's'North 
American cabbage to the former, the pro- 
duce per acre will be found much greater ; 
as, the account given of Sir Robert's cabbage, 
is, that they weigh from 60 to à 100 tons 
per acre, many of the cabbages weighing 
ZSolb. and planted at four or five feet diſtance ; 
yielding a ſum of 36 pounds per acre. The 
ſeed is recommended by its advocates, to be 
ſown early in the ſpring, and planted out in 
139-9068 2/909 360. 013257 967 20 ee 
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Reviewer, whoſe knowledge being 'inclofed 
within a halfpenny roll, can have no idea of 
roaſt beef. 144% e © DG Hem 
30 ere Siberian Barley. 9905, Hee 
Ie CT IO TEE GO ny Brno Hit Sth © 
The firſt account I received of 


geri 
bartey,' was in September 1771, viz. That 
* Sir Wuſter Blacket's: gardener at Newcaſtle, 
* ſowed 7 grains of Siberian bariy, which 
t produced 322 ſtalks, and 9660 grains of 
% corn *. On this I applied. to a friend in 
London, to procure me, if poſſible, a feu 
| grains, which ſoon after» I had the pleaſure 
. of! receiving. There are twWo ſorts, VIZ. the 
two romed, and a ſix rowed the former is 
much ſuperior to the latter, both in grain, 
and increaſe, ſo much, that in my opinion 
the two rowed will prove a valuable acquiſi- 
tion to England, and the other, not Worth 
cultivating. The above 7 grains produced, 
by this account, 46 ſtalks to each plant, and 
30 grains to each ſtalk or ear on an av 
making 1380 grains of corn ta each . 
EATS "3 The 


4 


+. ©* Suppoſing an acre of land planted at one foot ſquare 
with the two rowed Siberian barky, being in number 
43560 plants, yielding as above, the produce would be 
60, 112, 800 grains of corn; and 540 grains to one ounce, 
the weight would prove to be 6957 pounds, or à propor- 
tion of 108 huſhels and an half per acre,” at 64 pounds 
weight'per-duſhel, l. e TEL. © - 
+ Twenty ounces and three quarters nearly, fram - 

feven grains. | | 
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12 The few grains of the two. Towed; which 
IL received, / being 225. Profiuced 8 pounds 
aud ah half, * in the year 17%. Thoſe 5 
pounds being ſowed in April 1773, produced 
only three buſhels, owing to the foulneſs of 
the ground which choaked it up; herein 1 
was moch difappointed, as being affiifed 
from my friend of the good tilth the - freld 
was in'; I choſe rather to make an experi- 
ment at a diſtance, on its jacreaſe,” than with 
myſelf, de avoid N U xm oe of 

- the leaſt vera thay : 
ite ins in n' from any 
2 Nag more like — 2 barley, 
dire has a mach er and weight — 2 

Wheat; and much larger and weightier 

the beſt net. 
SGerards about of naked barley, — 
to agree nearly with that ef the Siberian; 
Be calls '<*. Naked batley, ir dum nudum; 
* Alſo called Zophyrum' and Triticum Speltum, 
«©: becauſe it is like Zea, otherwiſe called 
% Spelta; + "and is like unto that which is 
I 297527 Frenes barley.” The ag is alto» 
A x Wo ane 


. Which —_ have 72 double that quanti „ | 
the birds, who are great devourers of dos grain, not 


4 2 it. 
e winter riches P. 239. But if the 8 
3 be the Zea or Spelta, Spelta cannot be the Engli * 
Gray wheat, as ſome authors has it; nor can ic be in my 
42 the ſort called Siberian — 


(10) 


her like unto Ita, ex t that che 
9 1 are ay argv ſens [cles or beards 
* you her and longer, and feed or graia 
fi e like to wheat,: the 
* which in its yellowiſh colour it ſome- hat 
5 reſembles; and is fown in ſeveral parts of 
5 Germany for the ſame uſes as harley. 
Me are informed from the Society erg . 2. 
couragement of Arts and Commerce, 
fers well as to malt; and beer brewed / 


it is exceeding good; ſo that as before obſerv- 


ed, it promiſes to be a valuable acquiſition, 
as the few grains I firſt ſowed 3 have 
been at leaſt 312 fold increaſe, if the birds 

had not deſtroyed it. Since the above 
I have experienced its worth fo much, as to 
nce it a very valuable grain, Tho I 


25 ſorry to ſay, the farmers will not yet 


making a fingll di- 
greſſion on other inſtances of produce. Mr. 
Bverard ſays, that in the year 1692, he made 


embrace it. 
Hoe I cannot avoid 


a ſteop for wheat, confiſting af one gallon of 
rain water, and two pounds rol unſlaked lime, 
and ſtirred it three times a day for three days; 
the fourth day he put in four 
mon nitre, and one pound of Pi 
ſtirring them three or four times a day for 


four days _ and then ſtrained off = li- 
War.. 
Wer j To 


of com- 
dung, 


9 ® 
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ED: re one quart of this liquor or he put one 
1 handful of wheat, and ſteepedl it for 18 hours: 


dhe wheat was then taken out and laid in 


2 liquor 12 hours more, and then dried 


e; after this a third ſtecping was 


by ix hours, and then planted it in 
common carth, ten: inches relunder, © And 
| of a finger deep. = 1100 


15 


. 2 one 80 „with large ears, and 
| grain; many ears being ſix inches in length, 
i 2 from 40 to 60 N in an 
the weight of which NIr . Everard 

4 has not mentioned. 


| to each plant, at 40, and the average number 

of grains to each ear at 35, the number of 

= Grand to each plant would be 1400; and, if 

uch plants were at one foot ſquare, inſtead 

f — che number of grains would 

be 60, 984, 000, Which, at 700 grains to one 

ounce, would produce upwards 4 50 buſhels 
at 63 pound weight per buſhel. 

We have been alſo told, that one plant of 


. 


p = ** this TY . 1 nine ounces of wheat 
will plant an Acre. 
+ Would be 43560 plants to one Acre, to ſeed which 
would be but three pounds fourteen ounces three drams 
nearly, See the table, Rational Rs 2d edit. P. 70. 


_ air to dry, then ſteeped a ſecond time 
ſeveral plants he had 605 or 705 and 


However, let us oy 3 em 


. 4 wheat pegs of Ds „eee wan” | 


S222 = 7 
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that the ears were ſeven inches long, and that 
euch ear had 100 grains. 

Pin 4 us, that the Procurator General 
ſent from Africa g to Auguſtus Cæſar, one 
plant of common wheat which had 40h00 
ſtalks. And to the Emperor Nero, one that 
had 360 ſtalks. And that in Sicily, within 
the territory of Leontium, there have been 
fields herein one grain put forth no fewer 
than à hundred ftalks with ears upon them: 
and in many other parts of that illand, and 
commonly in all the kingdom of Da 

and Andaluſia in Spain. 

Mr. Vynn Baker informs us, that om 
fix grains of wheat he had an yield of 5710 

rains, weighing ten ounces; that there were 
29 ears to cach plant on an average, and 95 
grains to each ant; weighing in a propor- 
tion of 57 grains to one günce, or, one 
ounce ten drams nearly to each plant. 

But 1 ſhall now mention a more recent ac- 
count of extraordinaty yield from one plant, to 
which T was a witneſs, in the year 1771, at 
, Duke of i ape at Grimſ- 

| Ce” thorpe 


55 in ome of Africa they have two or es Harveſts 
in the year. 2 And Pliny tells us, that there is a fort of 
wheat in the Thracian Guiph, called a two month wheat; 
that no Wheat is more weighty, and yields no bran, at all; 
that great uſe is made of it among the en, of the 


„* YE bro 


„„ wu 


thorpe b in Lincolnſhire, from which plane 
I gathered 56. ears, and the perſon then pre- 
ſiding over the garden affured me, that up- 
wards of 20 ears had been plucked off 
through wantonneſs. Theſe 56 ears contained 
ay Large weighing 4 ounces, and being in 
7 5 e ſo very extraordinary that no more 
an 545 grains went to one ounce, num- 
bers G not leſſen the quality; and except 
in this inſtance, I have not weighed any 
wheat whereof fewer than 600 grains made an 
ounce in weight, F by which a Wincheſter 
eight gallon buſhe] will weigh 64 pounds 
nearly. 

Were one acre, at one ſoot ſquare, covered 
with ſuch plants, the produce would be 170 
buſhels at 64 pounds weight per buſhel, and 
an enereaſe 922 2180 fold. 

When land has been in good heart and 
freſh, we have had frequent inſtainbes of very 
large produce. I have known 432 buſhels of 
wheat produced from three acres, in three 
years crops, in the courſe of a ſeven years 
tillage ; hide 48 buſhels per acre, ſtatute 

| e | 

* 13 hundred grains of wheat to one ounce is the 
acknowl ped average of povd merchantable wheat, | 
1 The fine grain, and uncommon produce 1. 


duced me to keep it as a curioſity, It was an accidental 
ſeed dropped in his Grace's garden, which grew unat- 
tended 25 | 
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- meaſure. 1 And a near relation of mine had 
64 buſhels per acre, from two fields of four 
acres each. All which may be mi to 
ſhew how much land is capable of producing. 

I ſhall conclude this Treatiſe by 2 

recommending to the Tiller "7 land, to be | 
the Good Huſbandman, to ſeek after knowledge 
from impartial experiments, and ſcientifick 
principles; to e. his land as his un- 
. * aſſiduity ty, reaſon, and infor- 
mation; m prejudice of education, or 
cuſtom ; with a heart always open to con- 


viction. 


t Tbis the Chamber Critick is „ 
N 
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P line 4. read, Swing, or a Norfolk Pl 
"$8. 7 20. 7. tulficlent to an vere. _ 
103. note + inſtead of p. 67. r. p. 69. 

x3 J. 6. leave out, 
128, /. 20 inſtead of, along, r. alone. 
145. J. 20. inſtead of root, J. rot. | 
f Aren, 

147. note + J. 3, inſtead of p. 60, r. p. 92. 

wh. J. 16. inſtead of neither caſes, . either caſe. 

148. note + J. 2, other cauſes of affecting corn, ſee the 
; following a”, - - e e eee 
149+ note ® inſtead of p. 33. . p. 48. 

196 0G REGR EI 43 © p. 64. 
165. J. 12, inſtead of one Quarter per cock, f. one Quart 


per 
180. J. 20. r. average 26, not average of 26 


